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“Saint Malo... enclosed by ramparts, looks like a crown of stones, the gems of which are the 
machicolations,”’—“A Trip Through Brittany’’—Gustave Flaubert 


Yo YOu always think of 


France as being... just Paris? Then it’s time you took a little 
trip along the “emerald coast” of Brittany. Nothing is more 
quaint, delightful and different! St. Malo, once a walled city of 
the pirates ... Pont Aven, beloved of artists ... curious Carnac of 
the druid stones . . . all are vivid splashes of color along the sea. 

Don’t wait until you reach France to enjoy this county. Six 
days before that time, board a French Liner . . . where the 
setvice, the cuisine, the decorations are exquisitely French. 
Where you are a member of an exclusive club afloat . . . with 
an interesting membership of artists, cosmopolites and the 
internationally famous. 

Take your car, uncrated, with you. It can be done on a French 
Liner, you know! Drive it off the covered pier at Havre. Itisa ~ 
leisurely way to see Paris, the modern. . . Brittany, the mediaeval 
.. . fashionable coast resorts . . . and shy, little inland towns. 

The Paris and France, de Luxe French liners, sail to Plymouth, 
England . .. then Havre. The luxurious One-Class-Cabin Liners, 
De Grasse, Rochambean, La Savoie and Suffren, go direct to Havre, 
the port of Paris. No transferring to tenders. Down the gang- 
plank to a waiting train. In three hours . . | Paris and the won- 
derfully new experience that awaits you at the other end of the 
“longest gangplank in the world”. 


drench Line 


CGmpagnie Générale Transatlantique, 19 State St NewYork 


Offices and agencies tn principal cities 
of Europe, Canada and United States, 
or ask, any travel or tourist agent 


Via the Line 


with a 
18 to 81 $2 50 Complete 
days _ up Tour Service 


G OMPLETE vacation happiness 
on cruises of rare delight with 
ideal spring climate on South 
America’s West Coast during our 
summer. Lofty mountains, beauti- All outside, comfortable, spa- 
ful lakes and tropical growth all cious staterooms. Swimming 
combine to enthrall the visitor. pools. Laundries. 


Nights of gaiety, Prolene Unexcelled cuisine. 
dancing, mingling with the Latin Reduced fate indepeamaa 
in their favorite pleasure haunts. tours every two weeks to and 


The Grace Line oll oo around South America. 
and banks te Oe eee Send for Attractive New Book- 
America with experienced Ameri- ; oe gi: Decubing Spee 


can agents to assist you im every duced Rate Independent Tours 
way. a ~— 
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The Luxury of a Pri 


10 Hanover Square 
New York 


NORTH ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


The Resort Hotel Pre-Eminent 
Directly on the Ocean 
American Plan Capacity 500 Season, June to late Sept. 
New Jersey’s Most Beautiful a la Carte Grill-Room 


HOT AND COLD SEA WATER IN ROOMS 
18-hole Golf Course . 
Interesting Social Life Daily Concerts and Dancing 
Modern Swimming Pool Adjoining Wonderful Ocean Bathing 
SHERMAN DENNIS, Manager 


New York Office: The Spur Travel Bureau, 425 Fifth Ave. 
Branch of McDonnell. & Co., Brokers:—Members N. Y. Stock Exchange’ 


On ‘“‘The New Jersey Tour, A Road of Never-Ending Delight’ 


Same Management as THE PRINCESS MARTHA, St. Petersburg, Fla, 
and BATTERY PAKK HOTEL, Asheville, N. C, 
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Going North 


. . to a secluded camp in 
Maine, to old world cities of 
Canada, to the wonderfully 
scenic Canadian Rockies... . 
smart coats for travel there! 


Third Floor 
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Going West 


. .. to our own National Parks 


of California... . 
have harmonizing luggage! In 
brown crocodile, 20-inch case, 
$50.00; hat box, $45.00. In 
tan pig-grain cowhide, 28-inch 


one must 


box, $28.00. In brown buffalo, 
26- to 32-inch cases, $48.00 to 
$95.00; hat box, $40.00. 
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Luggage Department 
First Floor 
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cases, $42.00 to $60.00; hati 


EFORE motor, train or steamer becomes the magic carpet that 
whisks you away .. . wardrobes must be considered. 


And since nothing is better suited to globe-trotting than tailored 
lines, we suggest the costume suit shown here. ; 


Navy blue with June rose or coral sands overblouse, covert with 


. $158.00 
$25.00 


coral sands or sunni overblouse . 
‘The hat is ballibuntl, ribbon trimmed 
“he handbag of brown calfskin carries a special passport case $ 18.00 
‘The oxfords are in brown calfskin to harmonize with the bag $12.75 
Swit—tT hird F'o0 Bag—First Floor 
Shoes and Hat—Second Floor 
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Going East 


,.. across the waters to London 
or Paris, to mysterious Algiers, 
to the Orient, perhaps around 
the world . . . sports clothes 
for wear on shipboard! 


Third Floor 


Going South 


... to Atlantic City or to the 


cool hills of Virginia ... one 
must have correct sports equip- 
ment! Golf bags, $2.00 to 
$30.00; irons, $1.75 to $6.00; 
woods, $1.75 to $15.00. Ten- 
nis rackets from $2.50 up- 
ward; “The Winner,” $15.00; 
waterproofed tennis covers, 


$1.00 and $1.50. 


Sports Equipment 
Sixth Floor 


FIFTH AVENUE 


MADISON AVENUE 


(a 


THIRTY-FIFTH STREET 


THIRTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 


\ TELEPHONE: MURRAY HILL 7O0O 
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A Scene in Shanghai Q ‘ Cover Design 
Courtesy of the Canadian Pacific Railway 


A Halt-tor Water at awNorthsA frican Oasisweaeenee enter ere Frontispiece 
The City of the Twilight Fair 
By Walter B. Harris 
Around Paris With a Book-Worm 
What the Germans Think of America 
By Herman George Scheffauer 


The Runaway Slaves of Dutch Guiana 
By E. J. G. Peotter 


The Mountain That Made a Lake 
By William C. Alden 


A Land Where Factories Are Taboo 
By Warren Hastings Miller 


Mystic Dances of the Painted Desert 
By Etta J. Oliver 


A Disputed North African Empire 
Pictures by Georgiana Barbara Such 


Fundy’s Forgotten Island 
Henry Hoyt Moore 


Freebooters of the Afghan Frontier (A Review) 
By Edward B. Hale 
National Travel Club Bulletin 


Published monthly by Robert M. McBride & Company, Incorporated, 7 West Sixteenth Street, New York City; 15-17 King Street, St. James, London; 60 Rue 
Caumartin, Paris. Thirty-five cents per copy and four dollars a year. For foreign postage add one dollar; for Canadian, fifty cents. Entered as second-class 
matter at the post office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. Copyright, 1926, by Robert M. McBride & Company, Incorporated. 
Change of address: Change of address must be made prior to the 5th of the month to affect the forthcoming issue of the magazine. Both old and new 
addresses must be given. 

Epwarp Hare Bierstapt, Managing Editor 


TRAVEL assumes no responsibility for the damage or loss of manuscripts, photographs or drawings submitted for publication, although due care will be taken 
to insure their safety. Full postage must always be ‘sent with the material submitted in order that it may be returned if it is unavailable. 
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Raymond Viton CRUISES 


Oct. 14, 1926 


The only cruise to visit Australia, 
New Zealand, New Guinea & Tas- 
mania in addition to Japan, 
China and India. (Among other 
places are Korea, the Great Wall of 
China, Philippines, Java, Ceylon, 
Singapore, Egypt & Athens) The 
only cruise to be in all its coun- 
tries at their best seasons & then 
to reach Europe in time for Spring 
Travel. & On the 20,000 ton liner 
“Carinthia” —a new Cunarder 
designed for cruising. » Limited 
to 400 passengers. s Rates $2250 
& upward. .* Send for the book— 
“Round the World Cruise.” 


The Mediterranean 
February 9, 1927 


The most’ comprehensive Medi- 
terranean Cruise ever planned. 
Luxor, in the heart of ancient 
Egypt, is included for the first 
time wrthout extra charge. .% All 
the usual Mediterranean Cruise 
places are on the route—Nice (at 
the height of the gay Carnival) 
Constantinople, Jerusalem, Cairo, 


‘Venice, Algiers, Gibraltar (with a 


trip to Granada & the Alhambra). 
» Also 5 new or unusual ports: 
Palma in the Balearic Islands— 
Ajaccio in Corsica, Napoleon’s 
birthplace—Malta—Cyprus, with 
itssplendid ruins—Cattaro in Jugo- 
Slavia. & On the S.S. “Samaria”. 
&* Limited to 390. % Rates $1000 
& upward. * Send for the book— 
“The Mediterranean Cruise’. 


Round 
South 


America 
Jan.29, 1927 


The only Cruise to encircle South 
America— covering the whole 
continent in the 2 months that 
are usually required for a scant 
half. .»* Visiting all the great cities 
& most famous places—as for ex- 
ample Rio de Janeiro & Buenos 
Atires—M ontevideo—Lima & the 
mysterious Inca Ruins in Peru— 
Santiago and Valparaiso— the 
Straits of Magellan & the snowy 
Andes. .%* On the popular Cunard 
liner ‘Laconia’ »* Limited to 390 
passengers. #& Rates $975 & up- 
ward. »%* Send for the book— 
“Round South America’. 


RAYMOND & J/urtcoMB GOMPANY 
Executive Offices: * Cor. Beacon & Park Streets, Boston, Massachusetts 


New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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| Highest-Character Luggage 
_ Most Economically Priced 


Hartmann Trunks $44.00 to 275.00 Pullman Cases $15.00 to 65.00 


|| Wheary Trunks 40.00 to 200.00 Kit Bags 25.00 to 125,00 
| Oshkosh Trunks 40.00 to 250.00 Gladstone Bags 22.50 to 85.00 
Neverbreak Trunks 15.00 to 75.00 Fitted Cases 25.00 to 250.00 

' Dressing¥Cases 7.50 to 75.00 Hat Boxes 5.00 to 35,00 


By special arrangement with the “Travel 
Club of America,” any member 
properly identified will 
receive our 


WHOLESALE PRICE. 


CHAS. (7 WOLF 


LUGGAGE 1A NEW YORK 


22 Cortlandt St. 17 Dey St. 102 Nassau St. 


6 Joyous Days 
at Sea 


in Havana 


$140 and up 

Including All Expenses 
sea imparts to you the very joy of 
ife on this cool and invigorating sum- 

acation voyage. 

r days in Havana, a bit of Old Spain 
ew World, where all the best 
points of interest are reached by specially 
| motor tours with no extra 


Lu do and the light-hearted gaiety 
Latin people open a new world of fascination 


elight. The steamer is your hotel while in 


To Mexico Crry _ 
05 One Way, $185 Round Trip 


D LINE 


Explorel. .. North America’s Normandy 


Did you know that Normandy is just over- 
night from New York and that the 17th Cen- 
tury still lives—in Quebec? The language, 
the very looks of things, are all of old world 
Europe. There are medieval moats and battle- 
ments. Lovely old shrines, churches, and 
monasteries. Historic names to thrill you— 
Champlain, Wolfe, Montcalm, Montgomery 
....Curved-roofed cottages,and peasants Millet 
would have loved to paint. Good roads in a 
romantic country. Come up for this vacation 
—there’s a room for you in Chateau Fron- 
tenac, with period furniture, a hundred mile 
view. There are baronial halls, spacious 
lounges, every comfort of Parisian service. 
Reservations at Canadian Pacific, 344 Madi- 
son Ave.at 44th St., New York; 71 East Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago; 405 Boylston St., Boston; 
or Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, Canada. 


CHATEAU 
FRONTENAC 


Bienvenue a Québec, 
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A HALT FOR WATER AT A NORTH AFRICAN OASIS 
s, all that enables the traveler to effect a passage. Th 
unlike stepping-stones, their safety lies in the fact that they prov 
the south in the Riff country the mountains rise mile on tower! 


mile. This is one of the reasons that fighting there is difficult for the invader. 


To the east of Marrakesh lies the vast expanse of the desert, dotted by an occasional oasi 
oases are not unlike stepping-stones across a stream, for they mean safety but, 
a refuge from drought. While there is desert country in northern Morocco, to 
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mee Clty OF THE TWLOGHT FAIR 


AHUNDRED and 
4 fifty miles south 
- of Casablanca, 
incipal port of the 
ench Protectorate of 
erocco, lies Marra- 
sh, the southern cap- 
1 of the Moorish Em- 
-e. Founded by Yous- 
f ben Tashfin as long 
o as 1062, on the sup- 
sed site of a Roman 
tpost, Marrakesh, like 
most all Oriental 
wns, suffered the vi- 
ssitudes of those ages, 
Sultan after Sultan 
ssed away, often to 
ake place for a rival 
masty, whose first 
ork was to destroy the 
stiges of what its pred- 
essors had accom- 
ished. Yet through all 
ose centuries Marra- 
2sh was a place of con- 
derable § importance, 
aching its highest 
‘int of civilization and 
+ under the enlight- 
ied reigns of the Sa- 
lian Sultans in the 
VII century, whose 
ausoleum is today one 
f the principal and 
ost beautiful sights of 
teyettyy = - 
While Fez, the North- 
rm capital, is as per- 
ect an example as still 
xists anywhere in the 
orld of an untouched 
astern city,, Marra- 
esh is essentially Afri- 
an and has all the 
haracteristics of a great 
asis. The town—with 
one hundred and fifty 
housand inhabitants — 
ies in the centre of a 
vide plain, watered by 
he river Tensift. To 
he north, running east 
nd west, is a long line 
if dark volcanic hills, 
he Jibeelet, while 
wenty miles away to 


t 


Snow Peaks and Orange Gardens—The Twilight Fair of Marrakesh—A Moorish 


; Story Teller-—The Moslem University 


By Watter B. Harrts 


THE WELL AT THE WORLD’S END 


The infrequent desert wells along the caravan route to Marrakesh ae not Cs all ico 

might be desired so far as sanitation is concerned, but they have saved more en ie 

they have lost for all that. Moors, Berbers and Arabs provide a polyglot population oo 

this district, though the Berber is probably the root stock. It is only in recent years tha 
motor roads have been built so that Marrakesh is now easv of access. 


the south rises the great 


chain Ole tes *Aglas 
Mountains, towering 
twelve thousand, five 


hundred feet above the 
level of the town, and 
fourteen thousand above 
the sea. During the 
whole winter the Atlas 
peaks are covered with 
snow which at times lies 
as low as the foothills 
on the borders of the 
plain. It is this mag- 
nificent range of moun- 
tains that renders Mar- 
rakesh an unique city, 
for as a foreground to 
the great snow peaks 
there are immense 
groves of date palms 
and orange-gardens and 
olive-groves. The view 
of the snow, seen 
through these almost 
tropical woods, is a sight 
as rare as it is beauti- 
ful. 

It is only in very re- 
cent years, since motor 
traffic has been intro- 
duced into Morocco and 
the great roads built, 
that Marrakesh has been 
easy of access. For- 
merly a long caravan 
journey from the coast, 
through country of no 
great interest, and at 
the mercy of the cold of 
winter and the heat of 
summer, was necessary 
— and once _ arrived 
there were many diffi- 
culties in obtaining ac- 
commodation, for hotels 


were completely non- 
existent and houses 
difficult to hire. Often 


the traveler was obliged: 
to pitch his tents on one 
of the many open 
spaces. But nowadays 
excellent services of 
motor-cars of every kind 
and variety, to suit 
every purse, have been 


A STREET IN MARRAKESH 


The vine-shaded streets of the old city of Marrakesh are covered with a delicate tracery of shadows as the 

sun filters through. Men and donkeys, princes and beggars throng these strange highways. Marrakesh, the 

southern capital of Morocco, was founded as long ago as 1062 by Youssef ben Tashfin on the supposed site 
of a much older Roman outpost. It reached the height of its power in the seventeenth century. 
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ry 


bazaars, and more than e 
thing its people, are African. — 


The French Protectorate 
ernment has taken every 
possible to prevent vandalis 
to maintain the characteristi 
the place. Inside the walls, wit 
the exception of one-quarter f 
served for the building of bank 
business houses, shops, etc., | 
Europeanized construction is p 
mitted, and even in this qua 
the constructions may have 0 
upper-floor only. A mile outs 
the walls is Guéliz, where a m 
ern French town has been 
out, and where the troops of ' 
garrison are quartered. It is” 
this route that the traveler con 
ing from the coast arrives © 
Marrakesh. After a mile or 
through the palm-groves Guéliz 
reached, with its wide avenut 
planted with trees. Then, throug 
a break in the. mud walls of tf 
city, an interior garden quarter 


passed and the centre of the tow 


is reached—the famous square ¢ 
the Jama el-Fnaa. The first sigh 
which attracts the traveler’s ey 
even from many miles away, 
the great square minaret of tt 
Koutoubia mosque, the constrit 
tion of which was terminated 
1198, and which since then ini 
majestic beauty has reigned § 


introduced and ply in all directions over the French Protectorate. preme over the destinies of the city. The “square”—as a ma 
New hotels have been lately built and Marrakesh today possesses ter of fact it isn’t a “square” but an irregular open space—t 
a “palace” where the traveler will find not only every possible the Jama el-Fnaa is the centre of the world to the native inhal 
comfort but every luxury as well. itant of Marrakesh and of the country round. é 

In its way Marrakesh is unique. Its great plain, its myriad of It is a great place the Jama el-Fnaa—and as sunset approach 
palm-trees, its crumbling yellow walls, its open spaces, its narrow and the dust-laden air becomes luminous, the whole place gloy 
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A BERBER CASTLE AT THE FOOT OF THE ATLAS MOUNTAINS 


Berber is a term applied to the different branches of the native Libyans of North Africa. There are 

hosts of tribes known by this name today. Berbers are fighters and the feudal war-lords among them are 

more often than not comparable to the robber barons of old who took their toll from travelers, The 

Berber castles on the caravan routes were always ready to disgorge a host of armed men to prey upon the 
wealthy merchants. 


as if wrapped in flame. It is 
sight that can never be forgotte 
Away and above everything, ris 
the great tower of the Koutoubi 
as if forged in molten met 
while for a foreground there 
the teeming crowd, shrouded | 
their long garments and & 
earthly in the evening light. Tht 
the sun sets, and the whole sce 
becomes one of. silvery-grey/ fi 
the few minutes of dusk, f 
night falls fast in Morocco. | 
For a couple of hours befo 
sunset till night falls the Jan 
el-Fnaa is crowded. A circle: 
people surrounds each of # 
many performers who ply the 
trade there. It is a regular Fai 
but a Fair such as can exist on 
in Africa. Here is the snak 
charmer, long-haired and my 
terious, whose companions wi 
their reed flutes play the not 
that seem to charm the fia 
necked cobra, or the hea’ 
“lefah”, that lie before him. Wi 
bare feet he dances to and f1 
uttering strange cries, shaking I 
head till the long black loe 
form a dark unholy halo rout 
him — approaching toward f 
snake and retiring again as 
affrighted, and even allowing it 
strike at his garments, to the co 
sternation of the onlookers. Ne 
him is a story-teller, with a lar 
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jup of seated listeners forming 
mi-circle in front of him. He 
jis in his hand a small square 
jchment drum, on which from 
e to time he punctuates his 
. His gesticulations, at the 
jie time energetic and graceful, 
his words and are full of ex- 
jssion. His diction is clear and 
jw, with a full stop after every 
jtence—and a beat upon his 
le drum. Every now and again 
| ceases his tale to beg, and, in 
‘name of some patron saint of 
jh repute, he collects small 
as from his audience. His 
bs are long and very discon- 
ited, wandering off into side 
ges till day succeeds day and 
| story is not finished. When 
| Sultan is sitting on his throne 
judge his faithless wife, a slave 
ings him sherbet, and _ the 
ve’s story must be told—and 
other afternoon goes by. A 
dorish story has many branches 
deach has to be followed to its 
ter end, till sometimes the lis- 
ler, go he every day to listen, 
ist be sorely confused. . 
A little further on are the 
ung Shleuh dancers—Berber 
ys from the Sous districts still 
rther south—painted and _be- 
cked, with their strange coiffure 
d straight fringes and their big 


ver earrings. They stand, half-a-dozen of them, in a line and 
ig in high treble voices, while opposite to them are the musi- 
ims, with their two-stringed instruments played with a bow. 
ve quadrille begins; backwards and forwards, almost to meet 
d then to separate again, step the dancers and the musicians, 
iging the while. Then the music grows quicker and the boys click 


e little metal castanets that they - 
id in their hands. Then all 
rmacircle, and, dancing all the 
ne, parade round and round, at 
nes retreating into the centre to 
tm a compact group for a few 
conds, and then to separate and 
gin all over again. Adept they 
e and their muscles are highly 
ained, for not only do their bare 
et move at a great pace on the 
m-baked soil, but they tremble 
l over as they dance. Quicker 
id quicker, till their white volu- 
inous skirts spread out around 
em, and they sink or bend back- 
ards till their foreheads nearly 
uch the ground. Then once 
ore it begins all over again. 
range unreal curious children, 
ading a hard and none too moral 
e; petted, bullied and exploited. 
| the first signs of manhood, the 
pearance of the growth of a 
Mustache or beard, puts an end 
their profession as dancers and 
ey become in turn the musicians 
‘the troop—for they have then 
ached the years of discretion. 


) just as they had to dance to ~ 


e music of others, they in turn 
4y for the next generation of 
tle boys. 

There are acrobats, too, turning 
mersaults or climbing onto each 
her's shoulders, three high, 


rming a pillar of strange colors 
\ 


_in Morocco has suffered by the introduction of the modern hospitals 


ic: _ x 


A MOORISH DOCTOR AND HIS WARES 
Spectacled and demure the Moorish doctor sits in the great square of Jama el-Fnaa and plies his trade. 


He 
mixes strangely colored minerals with the powder of gazelle horns, or the feathers of an eagle with the 


The native doctor’s trade 


dried gizzard of a fox, very real remedies, no doubt, in the eyes of his patients. 
that the French 


HC lode and dispensaries 
authorities have built in every town. 


in their motley garb. Near them is a conjurer who day after 
day and hour after hour performs the same trick of discovering 
and extracting a mangy white rabbit from an apparently empty 
box. Beggars galore, too, from poor desert women in dark-blue 
cotton rags to the practiced Dervish with his matted hair and his 
necklace of big wooden beads. Soldiers in uniform—the scarlet- 


A STREET IN THE NATIVE QUARTER 


Inside the walls of Marrakesh, with the exception of one quarter that is reserved for the building of banks, 
business houses and shops, no Europeanized construction 1s permitted, for the French Protectorate Govern- 
ment desires at once to prevent vandalism and to preserve the typical African atmosphere of the city. A 
mile outside the walls, however, is Guéliz, where a modern French town has been laid out and where the 
troops are quartered. 


10 


NATIVE TROOPS MANEUVERING BEFORE THE CITY 


As the French.and Spanish have excellent reason to know, the Berbers, like the Arabs, are fierce fighters. It is worthy of note that though th 
people are by no means rich, it cost the rebel leader, Krim, more than one hundred dollars to arm each of his men—he had nearly half a million 
the field—and that observers have reported that these troops were armed exclusively with German rifles. 


and-blue of the Sultan’s black bodyguard and the khaki of the 
“tirailleurs marocains’—and those waifs and strays of the 


world, the Foreign Legionaries. 

Surrounded by his little circle, the 
seller of books is there, with strange 
Oriental prints of the Mosque at 
Mecca, of Constantinople and of 
Egypt—of mythical heroes mounted 
on mythical winged horses—all true 
and real to the ignorant Marrakshi. 
A swarm of flies betrays the where- 
abouts of the sweet-seller, with his 
sticky mess of honey and sugar and 
wasps. Not far away, spectacled 
and demure, with the face of a sage, 
an elderly much-turbaned doctor 
is plying his trade, mixing his 
strangely colored minerals with the 
powder of gazelle horns, or the 
feathers of an eagle with the 
dried gizzard of a fox, a very real 
remedy no doubt in the eyes of his 
patient, a stout elderly closely veiled 
woman who squats before him. 
The native doctor’s trade in Morocco 
has been severely hit by the intro- 
duction of the hospitals and dis- 
pensaries that the French authori- 
ties have built in every town, 
and which are the resort. of thou- 
sands of sick natives, grateful and 
benefited. 

Beyond the Jama el-Fnaa, in a 
labyrinth of little streets mostly cov- 
ered with canes and matting, lie the 
“Souks” the native bazaars. © Poor 
enough they are, compared with the 
bazaars of many Oriental towns, but 
very African with their little box- 
like shops so small that there seems 
scarcely room for the shopman and 
his wares at the same time. It is 


hostilities, for they had no means to care for prisoners. 


The natives gave no quarter in the recé 


here that such goods as are manufactured in Morocco are € 
posed for sale—leather-work—native shoes, the men’s in pl 


yellow leather, the women’s in colors and covered with gay é 


One of the great monuments of Marrakesh is the famous 


tower of the Koutoubia mosque. The Koutoubia was built 

by the Sultan Yakoub in 1198. The total height of the tower 

is three hundred feet and it dominates the entire city. There 

is still a large portion of the mosque standing at the foot of 

the tower, but much’ has long ago fallen into ruin and been 
demolished. 4 


broidery and gold thread—brz 
trays and kettles. There are & 
tons from Manchester, spices fre 
everywhere, gaily-colored stuffs; a 
vegetables galore, for Marrakesh 
the paradise of the vegetable grow 
There are shops that are full 
lemons and oranges in winter, a 
of apricots in the late spring—a 
others dull-yellow with dates and 
monds and crabnuts, with the sel 
perched high above the piled-up 
fruit so that one wonders how th 
ever got there or whether they ¥ 
ever manage to get out again. — 
the “Souks” Europe is left | 
away, and one can wander in ¢ 
little streets without meeting” 
human being in “Christian” garb, 

Marrakesh, beyond the bazaa 
stretches away in all directions, { 
the city covers a vast extent of lat 
There are everywhere great op 
spaces, surrounded by the m 
houses of the people, with here a 
there a finer building, the residet 
of a country Chief or city magn 
with its bare, high, almost wind 
less walls of pale rose-colored bri 
and its crowd of black slaves a 
cloaked retainers at the door. Ve 
table palaces they are, these fit 
houses of Marrakesh, with th 
little enclosed gardens and th 
courtyards, and their richly de 
rated rooms with painted and gild 
ceilings. The tiled floors, and t 
rich mosaic dadoes of the wal 
surmounted by the delicate scu 


qed plaster designs skilfully carved and in admirable taste, 
shes pictures that once seen are never forgotten. The carpets 
4): bright in color, the divans strewn with silk cushions. There 
jalways the sound of running water in one’s ears and the sight 
di perfume of roses and jasmine. Lucky is the traveler who 
“jimyited to a féte in one of these Moorish palaces, for he will 
“tain a glimpse of the real life of the country. He will eat 
‘}mous cooked meats served by slaves as black as ebony. He 
ili listen to strange monotonous music of the country and see 
} wriggling, ungraceful dancing of the “Sheikhat.” Uncouth 
‘i their preposterous amount of clothing, which has no graceful 
‘lies to counteract its ugliness, the dancing-girls turn and twist 
|the beating of drums and the shrill notes of the two-stringed 
lins in never-ending monotony. Yet it is all part and parcel 
the native life and a sight to be seen by such as would realize 
€ country and its people. Behind the high walls of the inner 
rts, hidden from sight of all, the Arab host conceals his own 
|mmenkind, and they are never seen. A strange land and a 
-|ranger people. 
(The great monuments of Marrakesh are the famous tower of 
‘€ Koutoubia mosque, the Medersa, or University, and the 
imbs of the Saadian dynasty of Sultans. The Koutoubia was 
‘alt by the Sultan Yakoub ben Mansour and was completed in 
98. It is a square tower constructed in red stone. Windows, 
)t mm carved stone decoration, pierce its four sides. Near the 
"|p there is a wide band of pale green and white tile work. A 
oss tower forms the actual summit and ends in a dome. 
‘jae total height is 300 feet. There is still a large portion of 
'/@ mosque standing at the foot of the tower, but much has long 
‘ko fallen to ruin and been demolished. The whole building 
| surrounded on three sides by open spaces and gardens of 
\m, olive and orange trees. 
| The Medersa or University was also founded by the Sultan 
jakoub ben Mansour, but most of the present building dates 
‘vom the early seventeenth century, though the walls are no 
pubt the original ones. All the decoration is of the later date 
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and is due to the artistic care and initiative of the Sultans of 
the Saadian dynasty. The great courtyard, with its high walls, of 
delicately incised plaster-work and carved cedarwood—grey 
with age and exposure—is an object of great beauty. In the 
centre of the marble-paved court is a pool of water, while the 
walls of the colonnades are decorated with fine designs in old 
tile work. The Medersa still serves as a University, but its 
great reputation as a seat of learning has long ago been lost 
and little except Islamic law and religion is taught within its pre- 
cincts. A few scholars can generally be found wandering in the 
courtyard, pale-faced, dejected, hungry-looking individuals, with 
no sign of intellectuality and none of wisdom. 

Full of beauty and mystery are the buildings which contain 
the white marble tombs of the Saadian Sultans. They have 
escaped the destruction of the succeeding dynasty, whose first 
sovereign, Mulai Ismail (1807), deliberately destroyed all the 
handiwork of his predecessors on the throne, including the 
wonderful palace which they had erected at Marrakesh, and 
of which more than one description remains in the records of 
European Ambassadors who visited the Moorish Court. The 
tombs, however, were considered as sacred and so escaped 
this wholesale destruction. The dimly lit building in which the 
tombs of the principal Sultans are situated is a work of sur- 
prising beauty. The ceilings, carved and richly gilded, are in 
their original state, in fact the whole building, except for some 
necessary and careful reparation, is exactly as it was built 
towards the end of the XVII century. The decoration in 
sculpted plaster on the walls and the soft coloring of the tiles 
with their delicate mosaic work are masterpieces of Arab art. 

The present residence of the Sultan of Morocco, who comes 
from time to time to spend a few months in Marrakesh, con- 
sists of a vast group of buildings hidden, except for their 
green-tiled roofs, behind high walls. The palace is never open 
to the public, even in the Sultan’s absence, and can only be 
visited on those rare occasions on which His Majesty holds a 


(Continued on page 46) 
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THE FAMOUS SQUARE OF THE JAMA EL-FNAA 


| dae 
To the inhabitants of Marrakesh the square of Jama el-Fnaa is the center of the world. For a couple of hours before sunset until night falls the 
laily fair that is held here is crowded. A circle of people surrounds each of the many performers who ply their various trades. Snake charmers, 
tory tellers, Shleuh dancers, acrobats, conjurers and merchants of every sort and kind do a land office business during a few short ‘hours in which 
i ; the heat is endurable. 
4 J 
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—— Fda CCaswe ( 
Parcs 


The old book dealers of the quais drowse in the sun 


HENEVER I have fallen into conversation 
W$ with a Parisian of fifty or over, the same thing 
has taken place; my Parisian has put down 
his glass with a sigh, has scanned the landscape of kios- 
ques and taxies wearily, and has pronounced himself to 
the effect that, “Paris, n’est plus Paris.’ Who knows 
what memories of Bohemian taverns back across somber 
courts, what homesickness for a lost Montmartre, of 
vine-hung walls with some Louise romantically silhouet- 
ted in a balcony may be shut in the closed book of the 
Parisian’s youth? But he always says the same thing, 
whether he be a dapper boulevardier, a business man, or 
one of the few and pitiful rearguard of that Boheme 
so long since vanished, and yet so youthful and flowery 
with the enchantment of the romance of its Mimis and 
Rodolphes. ‘Paris is no longer Paris”. 

But great things do not disappear over night, and 
there is-a little world i in the heart 
of that too modern city that still 
lives a life that was lived, no doubt, 
since first the University of Paris . 
brought the “nations” of its SS 4 
students under the shadow of e fi 
Notre Dame, there to spend years 2 
of curious, idle activity in the com- ¢ oT 
pany of manuscripts and books. 
The booksellers are an ancient fra- 
ternity; and their thoughts and 
their manners are of another age, 
since the wares they deal in have 
come down from the elder days to Wt 
be opened and thumbed, read and i 
hageled over, or put back on the 
shelf, just as they were in Rabe- 
lais’ time or in the days of Abelard. 

And they are the same, identical 
books! It is startling, sometimes, 
to come upon the autograph of 
some once famous scholar or poet 
on the cover or fly-leaf of an old 
tome. And, curiously, the book- 
sellers do not always seem inclined 
to make capital out of such auto- 
graphs. There is, along the quais, 
a shop where such things are par- 
ticularly sought after. But the 
booksellers in general seem to have 
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AROUND “PARIS WITH A ‘BOOKWORM 
a 


TRAVE 


By Joun AINSWORTH 


a sort of religion about books, namely, either that books are beaut 
and excessively rare, and thus to command a high price, or else that 
are scholars’ tools and as such to be sold at a price that the scholar ce 
pay. And this price is not high. There is something shocking at fir 
in buying a vellum bound ‘Aldus of 1519 for ten or fifteen francs. | 

Gradually, however, you come to realize that this is all quite fittin 
and as it should be. You learn that the proper life of a book is to 
out into the wide world, like Gil Blas or Figaro, and to serve man 
masters. Some of the books I have bought in Paris have seen son 
four hundred years of adventurous traveling about from country { 
country. Sometimes you will meet with books that have long been 
tive in stately libraries, but that have escaped to mingle again with th 
leisurely, good- humored life of the misty quais. 

You must not be surprised to come upon rare and fine things in th 
canopied boxes that are perched on the stone parapets of the Seine. Yo 
may easily go from the Pont Royal to the Pont des Saints-Péres withot 
noticing anything of interest, but go on more. slowly—or else retrace youl 
steps: you cannot fail to come at last upon something that cannot B 
resisted. If you are a lawyer, it will be a Grotius or a Beccaria; if yo 
are a physician, Ambrose Paré will be waiting for you under some dog 
eared pile of cheap novels; if you like poetry, it is quite possible that yo 
will be challenged by a rippling “Allons,Mignonne, voir si la rose” fror 
some old Ronsard as dusty as his verse is fresh and dew drenched. Ane 
if it is your first saunter along the quais, you may consider yoursel 
lucky if you come off with only one volume, for you are far more likeli 
to stagger back to your hotel bent double under the weight of some hug! 
package. 

When you go to the quais, go religiously. Go again and again’ for 
month. You must know every single book in that long row before 
can feel that you have missed nothing. There is no order among thesi 
books, and you are quite unlikely to find just what you are after. Yo 
must go to the quais for those books that you do not want, but that yt 
have wanted once, and will want again in the future. Having learned by 
heart the contents of all the boxes, you will do well to stay away for si 
months; the stock changes but slowly here, for the tenders of the boxes 
are conservative, and they must sell what they have before they can ge 
new things. Need I say that in this old world atmosphere of the quais 
you are expected to bargain? But the quai merchants are entrenche¢ 
in the respectability of their conservatism and it is wise to speak ge 
and without wrath. Otherwise you may chance to hear unpleasant truth 
enunciated with all the proverbial clarity of the French tongue. 
however, is only a word to the wise—who, doubtless, do not need it. ~ 

If you know what you want to buy, you will not Yeturn to the quais 
for a while. You will go to the bookshops that have doors and, sont 

(Continued on page 44) % 
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they have been looking for in these stalls. 
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other world powers really think of her. 


views expressed in these essays. 


American subjects. 


| A Sa native American long resident in Germany I must sol- 
A emnly proclaim the fact that the German attitude towards 
America and Americans remains one of the most fasci- 
‘ting and perplexing psychological puzzles in the world—per- 
ips in all history! But if we Americans wish to know even the 
rms and terms of this puzzle and problem, a certain amount of 
al-searching, of self-inquisition will be necessary. This is all 
le more necessary since it is now, thanks to the laying of many 
bry spectres, also possible, to do it in cold blood and therefore 
‘ith profit. 

| With a thousand daily evidences of German good-will, with 
1 unceasing paean of indiscriminate, exuberant praise of all 
ings American pouring into one’s ears, with all kinds of testi- 
tony of the German Michel’s attempt to carry his well-known, 
pngenital Auslanderei, or worship of the alien, to the most gro- 
isque extremes in his convulsive attempts to Americanize him- 
lf, one cannot, as a critical and reasonable human being, but 
jauSe and ask oneself: What does it all mean? Is this worship 
/f things American only another though far more pleasant evi- 
fence of that dark and 
inister thing of which 
he propagandists told 
\s so.much during the 
yar: “German mental- 
ly?” Or is it—dread- 
‘ul thought!—can it be 
jossible that in this or 
be point our own men- 
ality may be at fault? 
s this heaping of coals 
I fire upon our Ameri- 
‘an heads the outcrop- 
ping, after all, of some > 
trange, wonderful com- 
lex of the German 
ul, some kind of prac- 
jical super-Christianity 
which is really capable 
pf carrying out the’ 
j}eemingly impossible 
Chri imperative: 
Love your enemies?” 
|And of even surpassing * 
lt?: “Love them more 
han yourselves!” 

| If we are honest, we 
jnust concede that the 
jzermans have certain 
‘ather weighty human 
ind historical grounds ~ 
for cherishing anything 

put kindly feelings for 


{ 
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De 


hs well as historical fact 


By HERMAN GEORGE SCHEFFAUER 


on the chtef nations of both the Occident and the Orient. 


Herman George Scheffauer was born in California, where he later was the pupil of Ambrose Bierce. 
an architect in San Francisco, traveled abroad, lived in London, returned to New York as a University Settlement Worker, 
went back to London and married there, and has lived in Germany since 1915. 


THE POTSDAMER PLATZ IN BERLIN 
The craze for things American in Germany has reached such a pitch that Berlin has adopted the 


: ¢ eit ’s Fi . Especially in view 
y it i the same type of traffic tower that is in use on New York’s Fifth Avenue 
For it is a human of this, it is pathetic to realize that New York is about to discard these towers in favor 
S of an improved system. What will Berlin do then? It is odd that the present Americamania 
that it was the fresh and was started by the ex-Kaiser, who felt himself curiously akin to American push and progress. 
i 
J 
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WHAT THE GERMANS THINK OF AMERICA 


How Germany is Americanizing Herself—The Youth Movement 
—The Yankeeland of Europe 


Thus ts the second article, the first, “What the French Think of America,’ having been published in the June issue of 
TRAVEL, im a series that has been designed to present as vividly and as accurately as possible the points of view on 
America held by the chief nations of the world. It is a matter of common knowledge that the United States today holds 
the key position in world affairs. It is, therefore, of the greatest importance that this country know what the nationals of 
The editors of TRAvEL have invited various experts to prepare this material 
The editors disclaim all responsibility for the opinions or 
The series is presented simply as expert testimony. In each instance the author of the 
article was selected because he was in a position to speak with authority on the country of which he has written. Among 
those nations which will be dealth with in the series are China, Japan, Holland, Italy, Sweden and Greece. 


He practiced as 


In Germany Mr. Scheffauer specializes in 


He has written two books in German on the New America, and also a book entitled “Wenn Ich 
Deutscher War,’ which is creating much comment at present. He regards himself as an intermediary, a kind of liter- 
3 ary-cultural emissary between America, Germany and England. 


overwhelming might of the United States that broke the back 
of their four years’ defense and, after the grim, tragical hocus- 
pocus of the Fourteen Points in which American idealism suf- 
fered such defeat, handed them over to their amiable European 
executioners. 

It is precisely to prove the tremendous difference, at least on 
one point, between German and American mentality which 
forces me to set up the question: What if circumstances had 
been reversed and we, through the intervention of the Germans, 
had been forced to endure all the horrors, losses,and suffering 
that befell them through our intervention—what would be our 


~ attitude now, our frame of mind, our feeling towards Germans 


and things German? I believe that all those who know our na- 
tional psychology will agree that it might, very likely would still 
be more implacable than during the wildest spasms of the war. 
And we should now be cherishing a revanche compared to which 
that of France was as rose-water to vitriol, And perhaps with 
good reason. But that is a theme which, though we must touch 
upon, we need not broach, for every man may ask and answer 
it for himself in the 
darkest or brightest re- 
cesses of his own heart. 
We. know that we 
should be one living, 
volcanic Hassgesang or 
“Hymn of Hate,”—all 
in keeping with our pro- 
foundly religious belief 
in the righteousness of 
our cause. The poor, 
stolid Germans have, on 
the other hand, long ago 
buried and _ forgotten 
their own “Hymn of 
Hate.” It had, more- 
over, been merely a po- 
etic rooter’s attempt to 
get them to hate. I 
found no traces of the 
celebrated hymn _ here 
after March, 1915, and 
the only German I ever 
heard use the term Gott 
strafe England was a 
Mecklenburg count 
whose mother and 
whose’ wite were both 
English! So much to 
reassure a certain timid 
species of our country- 
men who still cherish 
belief that their 
crossing of the German 
frontier would be syn- 
onymous with their be- 
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Rising from the forest beneath it like a fairy palace is the Castle of Neuschwanstein in the Bavarian Alps. It was here that Ludwig, known as th 
Germany, like France, has many provinces, for the Republic is composed of various small principalities, bi 


Mad King of Bavaria, spent many years. ince ¢ ; ous 
unlike France, Germany has not a dominating focal point such as Paris. Berlin is the capital, but no city can boast that it is the heart of German} 
1 
} 


ing eaten alive by Teutonic cannibals to the accompaniment of 
huge draughts of Hackerbrau. 
In one form and degree or another these things and thoughts, 


doubts and feel- 
ings, formed or un- 
formed, disturb the 
American to whom 
Germany is still a mys- 
tery, a kind of hyper- 
borean ogre’s land—as 
it has always been a 
land of legend and faery 
—and imagination does 
the rest. - Let me lift 
the curtain a little, not 
only from the land but 
from the. hearts and 
thoughts of the German 
people. First, however, 
it will be necessary to 
make a few wholesome, 
illuminating | compari- 
sons, leading to aston- 
ishing yet unavoidable 
deductions. 

Whilst Americans are 
still flocking to France 
and spending their time 
and money there as they 
spent their blood and 
substance. during the 
war, the fair but fickle 


these 


ai? i. Se 


THE CASTLE OF THE 


i és 


MAD KING OF BAVARIA 


for Germany has many hearts 


MUNICH FROM THE SKY 


Munich, the capital of Bavaria, is generally considered the center of art in Germany. 
the seat of a famous university and of a technical college. 


It is 

: Munich is essentially a modern 

city, for it did not attain its present importance until the nineteenth century. Germany is 

endeavoring bravely to assimilate American art, but, in some respects at least, she is 
finding it a stiff dose to swallow. 


{ 
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Marianne is developing strong anti-American sentiments, as 
glance at the French papers will prove—a choice collection 6 
such social-political billet-doux was recently published in th 


American Mercury. Suv} 
perior England still ré 
sents the American i 
vasion which has 
come more formidabl 
than ever, as’ well as th 
process of Americanizal 
tion, and has little lov 
for American speech 0} 
manners. Italy maj) 
welcome the dollar-padi| 
ded tourist but he 
faschisti, with _ bitte] 
memories of certain stil 
unredeemed little loans 
made them in times 0 
stress, regard our people 
almost as our Ku - | 
Klan regards the Italian 
immigrant. In Germany, 
on the contrary, Ger 
many, whither the great 
tide of American travel 
has not yet. turned, 
America and American 
institutions and ways 
are exalted and imitated 
until we Americans who 
live here almost feel 


—— 


Ll,1L£720 


lirselves back home, 
“iid are flung be- 
jyeen extremes of 
jll-blown pride 
iid profound hu- 
jiility and even at 
mes a kind of con- 
_jmpt for the dev- 
‘itees of this blind 
‘orship. Amerika 
\¢ Trumpf—Ameri- 
ja is trumps—is an 


| tebe which 


i hears every- 
here. The only 
jireles free, or com- 
atively free, from 
is Americamania 
jre the old military 
\nd aristocratic cir- 
Biles, the Junker 
lass, and certain 
\ofessorial classes ; 
jut here, too, no 
|pen or active hos- 
ity is shown. I 


it the spectacle of aSts. 


‘heir own. unex- 
ected popularity. 
[For the sight of a 


lf we would know what 
he Germans think of us, 
what they feel toward us, a 
short, even superficial survey 
of_their press, their maga- 
zines, reviews and books will 
give us the best, most in- 
formative answer. Their 
‘newspapers teem with Ameri- 
can news, with American fea- 
‘tures, with notes and articles 
/upon the United States. Their 
jolder magazines—and_ the 
\Germans possess publications 
of the highest literary and 
/artistic qualities—are seeking 
to adopt an American make- 
‘up—and new magazines, such 
jas Uhu and Scherl’s Magazin 


| 
| 


American lines. Even the in- 
/evitable American pretty-girl 
“magazine cover is being tried 
out—though the type is con- 
sidered a bit too vapid for 
German tastes. The railway 
bookstalls and the newspaper 
‘kiosks carry all the better- 
known American and Eng- 
lish publications side by side 
with the German. There is 
even a sober review. called 
Amerikanische Stimmen 
(American Voices). devoted 
to representative American 
Opinion. There was even a 
magazine called Amerika—its 
cover emblazoned a fluttering 
American flag. There is the 
American News, a newspaper 
published in Hamburg. There 
is the new monthly edition of 


ih 


|fanquished or overborne nation, accepting the ways and outward 
|\rappimgs of the victor, is one that evokes various emotions— 
according to one’s particular code or philosophy. 


are founded upon distinct 


THE BATTLE OF THE NATIONS MONUMENT IN LEIPZIG 


The Battle of the Nations monument at Leipzig was erected in memory of the War of Liberation in 
It was'in 1813 that the Allies fought the Battle of Leipzig against Napoleon and defeated him. 
Napoleon lost néarly sixty thousand of his one hundred and fifty thousand men, and the Allied army, 
composed of thrée hundred thousand Russians, Austrians and Prussians, lost nearly as many. The 
monument is situated on the height from which Napoleon watched the course of the battle. 


A TYPICAL OLD-TIME STREET IN GERMANY 


The little own of Rothenfels-on-the-Main presents a charming aspect of old- 

world Germany. It is chiefly in. the smaller towns that one fiids such an 

atmosphere, for the larger cities have sacrificed picturesqueness to efficiency 

asarrule. It is said that skyscrapers are shooting up in Germany today, not 

because they are needed in the least, but simply because they are typically 
American. 
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the well-known Ber- 
liner Tageblatt, en- 
tirely in English. 
The _ book-shops 
swarm with books 
upon America or 
books by Ameri- 
cans, most of these 
volumes bearing as 
decorations the stars 
and stripes—almost 
invariably in the 
wrong proportions. 
The illustrated 
weeklies’ pay espe= 
cial attention to Am; 
erican subjects — 
the front page of 
the Berliner Illus- 
trierte, a periodical 
of enormous circu- 
lation, is usually il- 
lustrated with some- 
thing out of that 
wonderful world 
which the average 
German now _ con- 
jures up beyond the 
deep and sundering 
sea—das Land der 
unbegrenzten Még- 
lichkeiten—the land 
of unlimited possi- 
bilities. That is the 


colored, scintillating magic catch-phrase through whose glamour 
the untraveled German still contemplates America—for the phrase 
is an inheritance from imperial times, from pre-war emigration, 


from many enthusiastic books 
upon America—such as- those 
by Arthur Holitscher, Coun- 
cilor Goldberger and others. 

American books are eagerly 
read, and the number of them 
that have been translated into 
German is something un- 
precedented. Jack London, 
Upton Sinclair, Sinclair 
Lewis, Mark Twain and Bret 
Harte in many new editions, 
Ambrose Bierce, Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson, John Russell, H. 
L. Mencken, Prentice Mul- 
ford, O. Henry and other 
American authors have found 
large and faithful audiences 
in Germany. The “Tarzan” 
stories had a _ tremendous 
vogue, until it was discovered 
that Mr. Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs had been so careless 
as to leave certain anti-Ger- 
man passages in one of his 
yarns. The result was a 
scandal which, despite the 
author’s retraction, left hun- 
dreds of thousands of copies 
high and dry on the publish- 
er’s hands. Still, the average 
German troubles himself little 
about such things. Many vio- 


lently anti-German authors 
are appearing in German. 
The Deutsche Allgememe 


Zeitung, a “national” news- 
paper, is running a serial by 
an American woman writer 
who was most bitterly anti- 
German during and after the 
war. 
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tion, remains incredi 
. naive in respect to f 
eign peoples, most 
ericans are either Q 
ers—the kindly folk 
saved his children, hil) 
parents and himself fror) 
starvation after ft] 
armistice, or 
aires who are capabl 
buying up entire 
man towns, or in 
trial Caesars like H 
Ford who are ready. 
syndicate anything ane 
everything — from 
man genius in film p 
duction to new stea 
ship lines or a new 
for consumption. 
The name of H 
Ford, of course, 


American film and b 
ing favorites are a 
resplendent on the ro 
of fame. Ford’s 
ran into lofty edition 


furnished the 
for countless 
versies. 
to adopt 
methods 
ee na 5 branches of industry i 
A RACING SHELL NEAR HEIDELBERG also. very marked, 
The craze for imitating America has extended to every branch of German life. American sports are followed with the regulation of str 
fanatical interest, and German youth has gone in for sport as it never has before. One even finds prize fighting in mod- 


ern Germany, a thing unheard of before the war. This accounts for the famous Youth Movement, in which thousands traffic in big cites, 
of boys and girls are now actively interested. Germany has always rated the foreigner highly, in spite of the Pan-Ger- erican experiences dnd 
manism of certain political groups. methods are utilized —} 


3 : : the signal-tower on the} 
The German’s love of books of action and adventure is due in Potsdamer Platz might have been transplanted from Fifth’ 


part to the fact that he feels himself cooped up within the con- Avenue. Jazz bands are.advertised by every café and cabaret Of 
fines of his own shortened frontier-lines, and in part to the the slightest pretensions—a fact which is not without a-certain 
mighty interest in sport that has fastened upon him. The far- _ doleful significance in the land of orthodox and classic musi¢.|| 
flung fronts of the war have also unloosed in him a romantic The ‘American Bar” persisted during the entire war and te 


zest for adventure and travel, if only by proxy. The collapse (Continued on page 48) 
of the military system has diverted the energies 
of youth into many other channels—such as the 
Jugend-Bewegung of Youth Movement. Eco- 
nomic conditions drive many a young German 
forth to seek his fortune in other lands. It is 
America that remains the great lode-star of hope, 
of a new life, of all materialistic boons and bless- 
ings of existence. The young scholar, the young 
professional man, the artist, the peasant, the 
servant-girl, all turn their yearning eyes west- 
ward, all are hoarding their meagre savings for 
the still too expensive third-class passage to the 
New World. 

Much of this glamour with which the name of 
America is invested for the German, is, no doubt, 
due to the fabulous halo which the American 
Dollar. acquired in Germany during the fantastic . 
period of the inflation. Our own traditional wor- 
ship of the no longer almighty silver dise was as 
nothing compared to the idolatry which the Ger- 
mans lavished upon the “dullah’” when its value 
rose into hundreds of thousands, into millions, 
into billions of marks. The thing acquired an al- 
most legendary, superstitious quality, and he who 
had dollars to his name during those awful years 
in which a whole nation was smothered in, whirl- y 4 
ing simoons of paper-money was regarded with y TEST pro Tia te es 
awe and veneration. The dollar, alas! has once WATCHING THE CLOCK AT ROTHENBURG 


more sunk to a little over four marks, but the Rothenburg is the very core of mediaeval Germany, for its heyday was in the fourteenth 
legend has remained—America the Land of Gold. pean fens He Re atl Ree ernbe eae ve Palas pee re ae of 
: ate : j = e, now e€ post office, in e gable ot which is a- 
pe the ee Lee caret Be Se iS ee great clock from which two figures appear on the stroke of noon and perform the Meister- 
urger, a person who, despite his excellent educa- trunk. This event is naturally of never-failing interest to the many tourists. 


#) YHORTLY after my arrival in Paramaribo I was sitting at 
the dry goods counter of a store making some purchases, 
| and trying to figure out why the Dutch sold muslin by the 
|, and lace and ribbon by the meter, when I felt, rather than 
jw, something behind me. Turning around, to my consterna- 
jm I beheld two of the blackest creatures—naked, except for 
‘strip of gaily-striped cotton draped over one shoulder and 
‘der the arm, kinky hair braided into dozens of little tufts 
Jat stuck out like horns, and arms adorned with bracelets. 
|) Say the least, it was rather startling, but I decided these must 
| the bush negroes of whom I had heard, and realizing that I 
/obably was as much of a curiosity to them as they were to me, 
) bore their scrutiny with the best grace possible. 

> The bush negroes are descendants of runaway slaves who, 
| 1712-13, joined in the border raids made by French marauders 
‘id helped to plunder the estates abandoned by their owners 
"hen they fled for refuge to Paramaribo. They retreated to the 
‘ish, founded settlements of their own and, augmented daily 
|; fresh arrivals, proceeded to harass the plantation owners by 
‘aking attacks on their estates, burning and destroying houses 
iid sugar mills, killing the whites, and carrying off the slaves. 
\reat efforts were made to subdue them, but without success. 
hn Stedman, who accompanied Colonel Fourgeoud with eight 
\andred Dutch soldiers from Holland in an attempt to quell the 
‘volt, describes his experiences in his “Narrative of a Five 
‘ears’ Expedition against the revolted negroes of Surinam on 
ie wild coast of South America from 1772 to 1777.” 

_ In 1786, after 

fty years of ‘ 
ghting, these 
elf - emanci- 
ated marauders 


| 


iberty, and cer- 


except 
r a loin cloth, 


valm-leaf huts, 
and apparently 
i as savage a 
state as they. 
were two hun- 
dred years ago. 
The Government 
zuarantees them 
the freedom and 
independence 
for which their 
forefathers 
fought, they live 
under their own 
tribal laws, and 
are exempt from 
taxation. There 
are between 
seven and eight 


ed into three Lhese men are the descendants of runaway Ss 
o fie OE €© Dutch masters by the French marauders. They t 
$ 3 a ate own from which they continually warred with the 
ees an 


STYLES FOR MEN IN WANHATI 


ivid- In Wanhiti, a Djoeka village on the Cottica River, the styles for men range from the nude to the medieval. 
Be svi i laves who, in 1712, joined in the border raids made on their way, and I be- 
hen retreated to the bush and founded settlements of their 
Dutch until, after fifty years of fighting, a treaty was 


signed in 1786. 
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THE RUNAWAY SLAVES OF DUTCH GUIANA 


The Strange Descendants of Runaway Slaves—Thé House of the Magician— 
Curious Customs at Birth 


By E. J. G. PEorTEr 


Djoeka, each ruled by its captain, whose office is partly elective, 
partly hereditary. The three tribes are re-united in the person 
of the “Gramman” (grand man), who is acknowledged to be 
the supreme head of all bush negroes in rank and title, rather 
than in power. The Gramman is formally recognized by the 
Governor of Surinam, to whom he presents himself once a year 
in Paramaribo. Dressed in frock-coat and silk hat, wearing a 
gold breast-plate bearing the coat-of-arms of Holland and at- 
tended by his aide-de-camp, he calls upon the Governor and re- 
ceives greetings and presents from Queen Wilhelmina. An 
amusing incident occurred on one of these occasions. The dis- 
comfort of wearing clothes, and especially shoes, was so great 
that the moment his audience with the Governor was concluded 
the Gramman hurried out and removed his shoes. A photog- 
rapher had arrived with her camera to take a picture of the 
reception, and the finished photograph shows the bush-negro 
governor in full regalia, occupying a prominent position in front 
of the Government House—but, in his bare feet. 

Barney, the resident engineer of a company with nearby ore 
deposits, knew of my desire to visit one of the remoter bush- 
negro villages, and had made arrangements for us to walk to 
Rikenau, which hitherto had been accessible only by boat or 
corial. The men of the village were getting out timber for the 
Beauxite Company, and, ten days before, a trail had been cut 
through the bush, lessening the distance between the two places 
by several miles. It could scarcely be called a trail, as nothing 


’ but the brush and vines had been cut to allow the passage of one 


person ata time. 
A peculiar fea- 
ture of jungle 
growth is that 
the roots of 
trees do not 
grow under- 
ground so much 
as on top of the 
ground. They 
send out great, 
far - reaching 
buttresses and 
roots that inter- 
mingle with 
others, and 
these with those 
farther.on: 
Smaller shrubs, 
parasites, and 
lianas push up, 
cling, and drop 
down between 
the larger 
trunks, until 
there are miles 
of jungle bound 
into an almost 
inextricable 
mass. It was 
rather rough 
going as we 
wound in and 
out between the 
huge trunks of 
skyscraper trees, 
slashing with 
our cutlasses at 
lianas and 
branches in our 


gan to realize 
some of the dif- 


helmina in Paramaribo. 
the bottom of which are piled weeds that are used to poison fish. ‘ 
young girl on the left has, in her own estimation, beautified herself by the scarifications on her abdomen. 


Needless to say their qaitorias are of their own invention. In the center one may see a corial or native dugout canoe im 4 
It is odd that this method of fishing does not make the product unedible. | 


ficulties our exploration parties encountered in running lines 
through this country. We had traversed about half the distance 
when Barney stopped suddenly and, turning to me, said, “Here 
comes the captain of the village; he must be on his way to 
Moengo to see me. [I shall have to present him to you, and 
according to bush-negro etiquette, you are expected to shake 
hands with him.” He had not yet come into my range of vision, 
but in a few moments, from behind a tangle of foliage there 
appeared a short, black, skinny-legged man, clad only in an 
undershirt and a straw hat. It was with difficulty that I refrained 
from laughing, but this was no time for levity, and after intro- 
ductions were over and some unintelligible conversation in “taki- 
taki’ had passed between the men, he decided to return with us 
to Rikenau, where he and Barney could discuss business at their 
leisure. 

Five miles over roots, through bush and vines, finally brought 
us to a clearing where cassava and rice were grown, and from 
here a well-defined path led to a collection of about a dozen 
houses—all low structures of woven palm leaves, and thatched 
roofs extending almost to the ground. They had no windows, 
only a low doorway at one end. These huts were clustered in a 
sandy, open space, surprisingly clean and free from refuse or 
dirt of any kind. 

When we entered the village not a soul was to be seen; we 
walked through to the captain’s house, where, more fully clothed 
in a pair of striped pants (part of a suit of pajamas), the under- 
shirt and a pair of sneakers, he waited to receive us. His house 
was distinguished from the others by a carved door-frame, over 
which was hung a fringe of palm leaves. Lying around outside 
were native household utensils, and inside a couple of hammocks 
were slung from poles. Some carved stools; a folding-chair, and 
a box were produced, on which we were invited to sit, and after 
Barney had presented him with a can of tobacco they were ready 
to deal with the timber question. It was not long before the 
curiosity of the inhabitants overcame their shyness, and grad- 
ually, one by one, they drifted back, and in a short time were as 
frankly curious about us and our clothing as we were about 


them and their lack of it. 
visit this settlement, and the first the majority of them a 
ever seen. Very seldom do the women accompany their lords 
and masters to town, and it is doubtful if any of them had bee 
farther than Wanhati, another Djoeka village on the Cottica 
My Dutch friend is very fair, and her complexion and my silk | 
middy blouse attracted about equal interest. They chattere 
away like a lot of parrots, and from their gesticulations and the 
many long-drawn-out “Ee-yahs”’ (yes) we gathered that the 
wonders of our different garments were being thoroughly dis- 
cussed. 

Some of the women wore a strip of cotton reaching midwa 
to the knees, but many of them wore only a little apron corre 
sponding to the queyu of the Carib Indian woman. The younger 
girls had garter-like bands of cotton round each ankle and below | 
each knee—a custom which they have in common with the 
aboriginal Indians. Tribal marks of coarse scars ornamented — 
the faces and arms, and two of them had elaborate designs 
tattooed on their abdomens. This scarification is begun in early 
childhood by the parents, but later on they do their own decorat- 
ing, cutting the flesh and putting in wads of earth to prevent 
healing, until deep scars result. The men are muscular and 
brawny, especially in their upper limbs which are over-developed 
from canoe paddling. Their apparel consisted of a loin cloth” 
and beads, although some of the more traveled ones had acquired 
other articles which they wore with great pride. One husky 
chap sported a black leather vest that could scarcely be dis— 
tinguished from his’skin, another had a cloth cap with the flap 
hanging over his ears, and a third had his loin cloth fastened 
to his “G’ string with safety-pins. The naked children are 
skinny-legged, with protuberant stomachs, caused by too muc 
starchy food. Cassava is their staff of life, and the diet con- 
sists principally of this, with yams, plantains and rice, some fish: 
and game. 

Every bush-negro village has its Gado hoeso (God house). 
We passed a funny-looking little shelter under which were bottle 
and jugs, and near by a platform supporting a pole flying a piece 


ahaa 


e housewives grind the hulls from the rice with a 
crude pestle and mortar of native workmanship. 
Though these people live in the jungle game is scarce 
with them and their diet is chiefly fish, rice and cas- 
tava. This last contains a certain quantity of prussic 
acid that must be eliminated before the bread can be 
eaten. 


of red cotton 
under which 
stood a bottle. 
I was told that 
these _ bottles 
held some mys- 
terious mix- 
ture or charm 
to keep away 
evil spirits. 
The religious 
belief (if it can 
be called such) 
is in the exist- 
ence of a Su- 
preme Being. 
Their imagina- 
tion leads them 
to believe that 
everything 


‘contains im- 


prisoned spirits 
with malevo- 
lent powers, 
and they must 
be ever watch- 
ful to control 
them. In order 
to avert calam- 
ity they believe 
in propitiating 
these inferior 
Spirits: of 2 
malignant na- 
ture. They do 
not worship 


idols, but they have a superstitious veneration for the silk-cotton ° 
tree, and offerings in the form of meat and drink are left at the 
base of the tree to placate the spirit-dweller of the branches. 


‘Learning of this custom, one of the workmen at Moengo imper- 


sonated the spirit and obtained his “spirits” 


in that way. He 


‘told them that the loss of their cassava crop was due to their 
failure to present drink offerings to the spirit, and in order to 
appease him and to insure a more bountiful harvest from their 


provision fields, 
they should 
place a bottle of 
rum beneath the 
tree, at certain 
specified times. 
This they did. 
When night 
came, he pad- 
dled down, se- 
cured the rum, 
andthe poor 
bush - negroes 
believed that 
their offering 
had been ac- 
cepted. Not only 
is the silk cot- 
ton venerated, 
avowedly by the 
bush - negroes, 
but furtively by 
the negroes in 
town. The home 
of one of our 
friends in the 
Combé, Para-, 
-maribo’s suburb, 
is on the site of 
an old planta- 
tion. A silk cot- 
ton tree in the 
back-yard inter- 
fered with his 
plans for a gar- 


The wealthy planters of Dutch Guian 
to the natives the height of luxury. 
of the. natural and artificial water courses t 


den, and orders 
were given to 
the black labor- 
ers to cut it 
down, but they 
refused, saying 
toot death 
would surely re- 
sult if they com- 
plied with the 
master’s request. 
Finally, he hired 
a Portuguese 
whose _superst:- 
tions did not in- 
clude silk cotton 
trees, and after 
it was felled and 
he was engaged 
in digging up 
the roots he 
uncovered the 
head of astatue. 
Thinking it was 
the spirit which 
diw, elit an= fie 
tree, the negroes 
fled in a body 
and could not be 
paid to come 
near the place. 
@nteiou, pine 
curious customs, 
which the bush- 
negroes have in 
common with 


bane 


The bush women braid their husband’s hair semi- 

annually, both parties to the operation exhibiting 

much patience during the ordeal. As is usual with 

natives the world over the women cultivate the fields 

after the men have made the clearing. No more 

work is done by either sex than is absolutely essen- 
tial to secure existence. 


the Indians of Guiana is the male child-bed. The woman works 
up to a few hours of the birth of her child when she retires 


to the forest, ties up her hammock and her child is born. 


Ina 


few hours she resumes her ordinary work. As soon as the child 
is born the father takes to his hammock, and abstaining from 
every sort of work, from meat, and from all other food except 
weak gruel of cassava, from smoking, from washing himself, 
and above all, from touching weapons of any kind, he’ is nursed 


THE PRIVATE BARGE OF A WEALTHY PLANTER 


a make their way along the rivers by means of barges that must seem 
In, the rainy season the planter can cross the whole colony by means 
hat provide a» -net-work of communicating channels. 
teem with fish, and the great brown Surinam is filled with innumerable and ferocious swordfish. 


and cared for by 
all the women 
of the camp. 
E. F. im Thurn 
says, “No satis- 
factory expla- 
nation of its 
origin seems at- 
tainable. It ap- 
pears based on 
a belief in the 
existence of a 
mysterious con- 
nection between 
the child and its 
father, and of 
such a nature, 
thatif the father 
infringes any of 
the rules of 
‘couvade’ for a 
time after the 
big bio. the 
child, the latter 
suffers. Appar- 
ently, there is 
some idea that 
for the father to 
eat strong food, 
OM Wra SiliantO 
smoke, or to 
handle weapons 
would have the 
(Continued on 
page 46) 


The rivers 


THE MOUNTAIN THAT MADE A LAKE 


A Dramatic Moment in June—A Four Hundred Foot Wave of Rock | | 
—Creating a Lake in Four Minutes ; 


By Witiiam C. ALDEN 
Ph.D., U. S. Geological Survey 


Published by permission of the Director of the U. S. Geological Survey 


DO not wonder that most people have difficulty in realizing 
I that the mountains and valleys, rivers, lakes and other natu- 

ral features have not always been just the same as they are 
now—that there really are no such things as “the everlasting 
hills” or “imperishable granite.” The mills of the gods grind so 
slowly that in most instances little change is noticeable in the 
lifetime of an individual or even in several generations. But the 
forces of nature are constantly working to make this a “right 
little, tight little island” in the great ocean of space. Gravity 
never for an instant releases her hold or lets up in her efforts 
to pack together the rocks composing this planet. Her constant 
pull on every atom of terrestrial matter is sure to start something 
whenever there is the right combination of circumstances. Then 
shudders traverse the foundations of the deep and lofty mountain 
slopes, precipitate their rocky burdens down onto the adjacent 
lowlands in a manner both appalling and disastrous to whatever 
of human beings or their works may be in the way. 

What happened in the Gros Ventre Valley in June, 1925? In 
August, 1924, I camped on the river bank below the Horsetail 
Ranger Station, which is reported to have been destroyed. It 
must be a bit damp there if that beautiful grove of pines is sub- 
merged beneath one hundred feet of water. Has anybody here 
seen Kelly? Well, Kelly is a bit of a village over there on the 
bank of Gros Ventre River, just below the point where that 
stream issues from its mountain gorge to join Snake River in the 
eastern part of Jackson Hole, thirty-five miles south of Yellow- 
stone Park, Wyoming. That peak on the rugged crest of the 
Gros Ventre Range in the background, whitened with the first 
snows of early autumn, is Sheep Mountain. Look at that great 
fresh scar at the end of the north spur of Sheep Mountain! It 
is ten or twelve miles across there from the terrace where we are, 
at the foot of Grand Teton Mountain south of Jenny Lake, but 
you can see the great scar plainly from here. 

Crossing the Reclamation dam at the foot of Jackson Take at 
Moran, we go south on the east side of Jackson Hole nearly to 
iWell ya eave sn 
turning east- 7 
ward, the well- 7 
graded road | 
takes us over 
the hills and into 
Gros Ventre 
Valley. As our 
ati ate Opie se 
bile rounds the 
spur we behold 
a scene beauti- 
ful in its setting, 
but appalling in 
the devastation 
which has been 
wrought. At 
the foot of the 
long north spur 
of Sheep Moun- 
tain, south of 
the river, stood 
the beautiful 
feaen ch 0°% 
Thomas Guil- 
foyle Huff, fa- 
miliarly known 
as Guil Huff, and 
the commodious 
and _ well-fur- 
nished house 
and __ buildings 


and had begun the formation of what is now a lake. 
were the pride 


THE GREAT SCAR OF THE SLIDE 


It was a section of Sheep Mountain, above Gros Ventre Valley, in Wyoming that suddenly broke loose 


from its moorings and hurled itself into the valley below, sweeping all before it. 
of rock and debris four hundred feet high had blocked the Gros Ventre River, which was then in flood, 


miles of prosperous ranch country were engulfed and ruined. 


of the owner, who was almost ruined through the catastropial 

The afternoon of June 23, 1925, Mrs. Huff was at home with} 
her child. Mr. Huff had been plowing a field nearby and had) 
left his team and assisted two young.men to round up some cattle} 
and drive them across the river. Returning, he noticed the bank) 
crumbling and, looking up, he saw what appeared to be a gr t| 
section of the heavily wooded mountain slope starting to mo e] 
downward directly toward him. Appalled, as was Macbeth at 


to the horse on which he was mounted and dashed toward th 
house where were his wife and child, and behind him, rolling 
and plunging, grinding and roaring, came a tremendous m 
millions of cubic yards of rock debris and toppling forest a 
As he sprang from his steed to open the gate the great slide || 
rushed past, leaving the house untouched, but smashing the fen | 
a few rods away. It plunged onward across the half-mile- “te 1] 
valley bottom and hurled itself four hundred feet high again: | 
the red sandstone cliff on the north, like some great living mon- | 
ster striving to scale the heights. While Mr. Huff ran the sey-_ 
enty-five yards from the gate to the house a smaller mass shot | | 
off near the foot of the slope back of the house and swept half , | 
a mile eastward up the valley, missing the house but demolishing | 
the barn and other buildings. 
did not know what had happened until her husband came running | 
in. It is reported that the two men with the cattle had reached } 
the road across the river and one had just crossed the path of | 
the slide and the other was approaching when the roaring mael- 
strom of rock debris rushed between them and piled itself against 
the north cliff. ' 
What was the cause of the awful thing that had happened? | 
On the north side the rock ribs of the mountains are solid 
enough, for the red sandstone strata dip northward into the cliffs, 
but on the south side rock beds underlying the high wooded slope 
are tilted steeply toward the valley. ©The spring of 1925 was! 
unusually wet in the Gros Ventre country, and the river was in 
flood. There 
had been heavy — 
rains and the 
snow on the 
mountains was 
melting rapidly. 
_ Never for an in- © 
| stant, night orm 
day, year in and — 
year out, had the 
_ force of gravity ~ 
_ ceased its steady — 
@i pull upon the © 
rocks, so that 
when the soft — 
clayey shales © 
and sands, inter- 
bedded with 
harder lime- 
stones and sand- 
stones, became 
thoroughly  sat- 
urated with 
water the hold 
of the mountain 
upon its strata 
was overcome 
and an_ enor- 
mous mass slid 
into the valley 
as though un- 
derlain by a bed 
of soft soap. 


eee : 


Si ET eS: 


In four minutes a wave 


The water rose three and a half feet an hour, and 


GynY, 1926 


‘Look at that great 
\wning gash in the 
Hrest-covered moun- 
tn slope, more than 
ymile in length and 
ing nearly two 
‘ousand feet above 
He river! Look at 
+e millions* of cubic 
jrds of rock debris 
\id tangled forest 
ses now blocking 
e valley with a 
‘eat dam more than 
lro hundred feet in 


‘in fast enough, 
was all over in 
iree or four minutes. 
he sliding ceased 
id the dam was com- 
leted, but that was 
ot the end of the 
“itastrophe. hire 
‘reat dam completely 
jlocked the valley 
ind, as the river was 
a flood, the basin im- 
nediately began to fill 
apidly, forming a 
ake. At first the 
water is said to have 
‘isen three and one- 
nalf feet per hour. 
Later the rise was 
slower, as the water 
spread over the bot- 
tom lands. Huff’s 
ranch house — stood 
about a quarter of a 
mile from the river 
and about sixty feet 
above it. The slide 
occurred about four- 
twenty on the after- 
noon of June 23rd, 
and at three o’clock 
the next morning the 
water was six inches 
deep in the house. At 
ten the next morning 
the building was 
lifted off the founda- 
tion and floated in the 
lake. Mr. and Mrs. 
Huff were the heavi- 
est losers, inasmuch 
as all that part of 
their ranch not cov- 
ered by the great 
dump is now sub- 
merged beneath the 
lake. Two other 
ranch houses farther 
up the valley were al- 
so floated away and 
the ranch lands were 
largely submerged. 
The Forest Ranger 


1 
: 


Station on Horsetail — 


Creek was flooded 
later. By working all 
night, the ranchers, 
with the assistance of 
others, were able to 
save the contents of the 


tle perished. The one graded road in the valley was completely 
blocked by the great dump, leaving, as the only outlet for the 


\ 


THE SLIDE FROM A DISTANCE 


The great scar in the face of Sheep Mountain is beautiful in its setting, but appalling in the 

destruction that it wrought. The rock strata on the side of the mountain that formed the 

slide tilted toward the valley and the constant heavy rains along with the melting snow gradu- 

ally overcame the hold of the mountain, so that when the moment came, in an instant, thou- 
‘ sands of tons of earth and rock were precipitated below. 


de 


THE OUTER FACE OF THE DAM 


i i i dam that was formed in 
he section of the mountain that fell was heavily wooded, and the : f 
eee of the slide was studded. with the splintered trunks of forest giants. Looking closely 
one can see the Huff ranch house floating in the lake on the far side. This ranch was prac- 
tically wiped off the face of the earth by the dramatic suddenness of the catastrophe. 


THE DAM AND THE NEW LAKE 


i i i e lake through the dam, there is not 
h there is still some slight seepage from the new — g 
ee edocs to restore the valley to its original condition. The ey oF he eee cee 
estimated as covering nearly two thousand aR ts a vole ne one Sage ales 
: that is, if the water were spread evenly ove 
an Oo ald nae a depth of one foot, or it would cover fifteen thousand acres to a depth 
of ten feet. 


houses. “No one was hurt, but a few cat- 


: ras 


ranchers farther up 
the valley, an almost 
impassable old wagon 
road across the pass 
southeastward to 
Green River basin 
and a similar old road 


over the hills west- 
ward to Jackson 
Hole. The Forest 


Service set to work at 
once and graded a 
saddle-horse trail 
along the north slope 
above the lake and 
dam. In about three 
weeks the lake 
reached a depth of 
two hundred and 
twenty feet at the 
dam, a maximum 
width of nearly a mile _ 
and a length of about 
four and one-half 
miles. 

If one stands where 
the great gash in the 
forested mountainside 
is not seen, and where 
the great dump of 
rock debris and the 
tangle of overturned 
forest trees are not in 
view, he might forget 
the disaster and see 
only the beautiful lake 
lying between the red 
sandstone hills on the 
one hand, and the 
dark green forested 
mountain slope on the 
other. But what of 
the future? One can- 
not throw a great 
rock-fill dam across 
a rushing mountain 
torrent with no prop- 
erly constructed con- 
trolling works and no 
adequate  spillways 
without being faced 
with the possibility, if 
not the probability, of 
disaster. A village 
stands but four miles 
below the dam and 
ranches are scattered 
all along the lower 
course of Gros Ventre 
River and down 
Snake River Valley. 
Already the matter 
has claimed the atten- 
tion of the engineers 
of Wyoming and Ida- 
ho and of the Federal 
Government. ehie 
area of the lake has 
been roughly _ esti- 
mated as covering 
neatly two thousand 
acres with a volume 
of about one hundred 
and fifty thousand 
acre-feet. That 1s, 
were the water 


spread evenly over flat land it would cover one hundred and fifty 
thousand acres to a depth of one foot or fifteen thousand acres 
(Continued on page 45) 
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trotter. 
America and the West for their agricultural philosophy. i l ; ; S 
Holland certainly comes next to England as a successful colonizer, as can be seen in the gains in purely native propulation in the Dutch islands, 


Industries they will have none of. © 


To them the soil means freedom, the factory, slavery. 


cA LAND WHER € FACTORICS ARG iisee 


Red Hot Lava for Breakfast — A Thirty-Three-Foot Python — Holland as a 


Te 


blew up in 1880 and raised a tidal 
wave a hundred feet high which 
swept inland and drowned eighty 
thousand people. That about 
comprises the average man’s 1m- 
pressions of Sumatra, geographi- 
cal, industrial and _ historical. 
He also knows vaguely that it 
belongs to that little-known part 
of the world, the Dutch East In- 
dies, with Borneo and Java for 
neighbors, with a host of lesser 
spice islands round about, and 
darkest New Guinea, exporting 
paradise birds and cannibals, 
topping off the collection. 

It is true that the Dutch East 
Indies are little known to the 
Eastern tourist. The Dutch 
Government directs what travel 
it can entice to Java alone, which 
is well organized for tourists. 
Our ubiquitous friend, Mr. 
Cook,. has. no establishments 
there to change money and help 
with travel routes, but at Wel- 
tevreden, near Batavia, is a 
splendidly equipped tourists’ 
bureau, issuing a booklet, “Come 
to Java,” which has everything 
about routes and sightseeing you 


O most people Sumatra is a blank. The place where coffee 
and cigar wrappers come from. A large island plentifully 
sprinkled with active volcanoes. 


Colonizer— Eastern Agriculturalists 


By Warren Hastincs MILLER 


One of them, Krakatoa, 


Caries Canadian Pacific Railway 
.AN EAST INDIAN FOOD PEDDLER 


In Java and Sumatra life flows along with an easy placidity. The gifts 
of nature are abundant and the heat is to be treated with respect. The 
food peddler carries his stand no farther than he has to, and the rest of 
the day will be spent in the shade waiting for the passer-by. Holland 
demands a certain small amount of enforced labor from the natives on 
projects of public benefit, but the rest of the time they are lef. untroubled. 


ty 


can desire, besides a very helpful Malay dictionary of sorts. 
But Sumatra, Borneo and the lesser islands, let alone New 
Guinea, are wrapped in mystery and discouragement. 


Landing 
permits are issued to only two 
ports in each, The Dutch Goy- 
ernment is wary of casual travel-_ 
ers landing anywhere else and 
getting into trouble with the na- ~ 
tives. 

But Sumatra is easily reached. 
You can take a Dutch steamer 
over from Colombo to Padang ~ 
and revel in volcanoes and other — 
picturesque features of the 
Highlands, or you can come over 
via Penang from Rangoon ‘or 
Singapore and land at Belawan 
Deli, taking the train immedi- 
ately up to Medan and thence by 
car into the interior where the 
cannibal Battaks of Lake Toba 
will furnish interest. The vol- 
canoes begin there, too—active 
ones, Sorek Berapi (Scatter 
Fire), Sago, Ophir, Indrapura. 
Parts of Sumatra are still highly 
dangerous, too; when my friend 
Major Thom went into Acheen 
in North Sumatra we all kissed 
him good-bye in Rangoon and 
never expected to see him again. 

If you want to cut loose from 
the beaten track and do a mild 
sort of exploration, not very 
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IN THE HEART OF SUMATRA 


Sumatra is essentially a farming country which is especially congenial to its Dutch owners. Prosperity has come with Holland’s rule. The native sys- 

fem of debt slavery has been done away with. In the old days if a man could not pay his debts he, and his family with him, became the slaves of 

his creditor. He could not save and buy his way out, for as soon as he had a little money the native rajah pounced upon him. Indeed, he was lucky 
if he was not immured in a Malay jail, a teak board cage in which he could neither stand up nor lie down. 


Courtesy Canadian Pacific Railway 


dangerous, Sumatra is the place. You can take a steamer from sulinde, The Dutch East, you cannot escape the impression that 
Batavia up to Palembang, that native emporium on the Musi this is a new and fast-growing part of the world. The shipmas- 
River, and then penetrate three hundred miles up the river by ters and harbor engineers, those watchmen of progress, will tell 
steamboats, seeing native and jungle you all about it. It is a fact, too, that 


even the casual traveler on business 
or scientific objects cannot fail to no- 
tice, that this whole region of the Far 
East, comprising Burma, Straits Set- 
tlements, Java, Sumatra and Celebes, 
is virtually a new world, and not a 
small one either, in which industry 
and development are spreading in- 
land like wildfire, growing at the ports 
out of all bounds, far beyond present 
or projected harbor facilities to ac- 
commodate. The Dutch, with their 
somewhat exposed harbors of the 
Archipelago, have felt it most keenly. 
Wharfage, sea walls, basins, are no 
sooner appropriated for and _ built, 
when they require extension to take 
i care of the increasing production 
houses, like the dak bungalows of In- ~ eS Ere | pouring down out of the hinterlands. 
lia, occur every twelve miles. | es From Rangoon to Sourabaya you ob- 

Mmemeieripes, the Korintjis and ciincira has an area Of more than one hundred’ and sixty  S¢rve the same thing in process; even- 
he Redjangs, are still unsubdued up ~ thousand square miles with a population of over three mil- tually you come to perceive that here 
here; the former, fanatical Moham-. lions, most of whom are Malays. The country is mountain- is a world rivaling the America of 


medans, dressing all in whiten imita- OU ane a ero es ch catil 1g25, 870 in its speedy development of un- 
Somiomameratabs Ol toly Mecca; the 2; «hich time the English possessions were ceded to the touched natural resources. This at- 


life all the way, to arrive in the wilds 
at Muarunim. That will bring you 
near Dempo, a volcano which stages 
earthquakes every day, and is in such 
an uneasy state of eruption that the 
dwellers in this vicinity never know 
when they are going to sit down to 
red hot lava for breakfast: —.____- 
A knowledge of Malay is essential, 
but it is the easiest language in the 
world to learn. It has no tenses, no 
eases and no grammar. I made my 
own dictionary of about seven hun- 
red words and got on famously. The 
Sumatran native, while more bold and 
arrogant than the Javanese, is courte- 
ous and polite to strangers and the 
sovernment passangrahans or rest 


atter, aboriginal savages, having little Dutch in exchange for Malacca. tivity is going on unrealized by the 
0 do with the Malays of the kotas nations of the West. Yet the time 
or villages. There are tigers, spotted and clouded leopards, ele- is not far off when its production of rubber, coffee, tobacco, tea, 
yhant, rhino, muntjac deer and sambhur deer, called rusa in Ma- timber and camphor will make itself strongly felt in the world’s 
lav. No end of shikar! Up in that region was taken a python markets. Rangoon is rubber-mad; so is Penang, serving the hin- 
thirty-three feet long. terlands of Perak and Selangor. Even in Ceylon rubber is tak- 


But at the ports of entry, no matter where you land in In- ing the lead. I saw them tearing up good tea plantations to make 


pests that abound, 


room for young rubber trees. One-half of all the export of the 
Dutch East Indies is rubber. What will Brazil and Honduras 
have to say to that, when those millions of young trees recently 
set out begin producing, and more and more of the wild rubber 
forests become tapped? 

Enthusiasm? Rather!—It is the keynote of all this region. 
What the shipmaster and the harbor engineer could not get was 
my point of view on all this. My own work is ethnographic 
and scientific, taking me mostly into the jungle, so that I view all 
this activity of the white man’s as a non-sympathetic outsider. 
And, too, I hear from the native what he thinks of it all. For, 
industrially, the East is totally irreconcilable with the West. On 
the one hand we have the great industrial ideal aimed for by 
England and America as leaders—goal of which is the gathering 
of as many human beings 
as possible into factories, 
there to make paid slaves 
of them, rob them of all 
individuality and initia- 
tive, train them to become 
servitors of machines, 
wear out health, strength, 
life itself, with the deadly 
monotony and _  confine- 
ment of such work. It 
puts vast wealth into the 
han ls of the few. A good 
svstem, for the “ruling 
class!” 


On the other hand, we 
have the Eastern ideal of 
industry, where whatever 
is made or raised is pro- 
ducel in a’ man’s own 
home, on his own land. 
If more is to be produced, 
more of his neighbors set 
up in the same activities ; 
but a man remains a man, 
master of himself, de- 
pendent solely on what he 
can make and sell, instead 
of a wage. It is an old, 
old system ; and it prevails 
throughout all the native 
populations of Burma, 


WEAVING A SARONG IN SUMATRA = 


The sarong is the chief article of dress among the Malays, being a sort oj skirt worn by both men-and-women. As 
one passes through the streets one may see in the open doorways the busy women working with native hand looms 
to turn out the many yards of cloth needed for this all-important garment. 
almost equal parts, a fact that readily accounts for the tropical luxuriance of the vegetation and the many insect 
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EAST INDIAN WASHWOMEN 


Whatever the colonizing nation is, it is apt to take with it some of its dominating characteristics. For example, one 
invariably finds dinner clothes in the British colonies and canals in the Dutch. Java especially is crossed’ by a small 
network of canals in which the native washwomen ply their occupation. Though England reports that the Malays are a 
dying race in her colonies, Sumatra, owned by the Dutch, shows a gain in native population of twenty-six per cent 
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Malaya and the Islands, 
Who is right? Time 
will show. 


western ideal, as repre) 

sented by England | i 

America as leaders, means | 

ruin. Away back in 

subtle mind of that § 
matran weaver, who 
placidly looking at 
over the batik loom on fi 
own doorstep, 1s a fat 
faint memory, an instine 
, rather, of what happen 
to Babylon and Nineveh 
thousands of years ag 
when _ kings enslay 
whole populations, ct 
down the forests to gra 
fy mere whims of self 
aggrandizement — ané 
what is fertile Mesopo 
tamia now but a desert 
Think not that she does 
not know that—the stories 
of Arab traders in the vile 
lage baleithe_ Chinese 
peddler, too, who came 
through last year’ with 
bright things to sell, an- 
other _ desolate land, 
ruined by kings and man- 
darins, an eternal sacrifice to the eternal selfishness of power. 

In this connection, it is curious to note the attitude of the new 
nations of the Near East, the Balkan and Slav agriculturists. 
One and all, they have definitely turned their backs on the West 
and faced the East once more. The East knows. The Slavs have 
studied the industries of America and England, and of their” 
own turbulent neighbor, Germany—and they will have none of it! 

How does Holland in Insulinde adjust herself to this industrial 
irreconcilability of the East and the West? She rules over that 


The equator divides Sumatra into two 


-vast extent of tropical territory, the Malay Archipelago, com- 


The | 
knows it is right; that a 


prising Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, New Guinea, the Lesser | 


Sunda Islands, the Moluccas, an empire in itself. We are accus- | 


tomed to think of England as the great colonizing nation, but both” 


Holland and France must be reckoned with in this capacity. But 


from 1905 to 1917. 
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should certainly place 
land next to England, 
¥ even ahead of her, as 
most successful col- 
zer, Her results speak 
'r themselves in the 
st significant factor of 
, the gain in native 
Wpulation, Java has in- 
Jeased in: forty. years 
om eleven to ‘thirty- 
ree millions; Sumatra, 
e ancient home of the 
alays, which we gather 
om the English are a 
ring race in their prov- 
ces, showed a gain of 
renty-six per cent from 
105 to 1917, the last cen- 
is. Any nation which 
in point to such in- 
eases in the purely na- 
ve population, exclusive 
i imported Oriental 
ices, has no apologies to 
fer. 
|How does the Hol- 
inder, bent like the Eng- 
shman on vast plantation 
evelopments, manage it? 
Tis point of view has had 
great deal to do with his 
uccess. Holland itself is 
ot an industrial nation, 
ut rather an agricultural 
ne. Therefore, when it 
ame to securing vast bodies of laborers who would work for 
ire, Holland was wise enough to let the dessa in Java and the 
ota in Sumatra, the native village units, alone, and to import as 
plantation mainstay the Chinaman and the Hindoo. In return 
1e.exacted from each dessa and kota a tribute of labor on her 
ate enterprises, plantations, roads, harbor improvements and 
ulways. In return for being governed wisely and well she 
quired a fixed amount of labor each year from the native, “The 
orced labor system,” its detractors call it. 
It is a wise measure. Your village Malay and Javanese alike 
oes not care to work, save in his own rice field, his own house. 
eft to himself he will do the minimum of that required to keep 
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SANGRE BP RMAND: STOCKADESING Ein aA Sa 


Elephants are very extensively used in the East to do the combined work of men and animals. 
trained that their intelligent dexterity is remarkable. 
circumference of its left forefoot, and this height averages nine feet. 


Courtesy Canadian Pacific Ravwes 
A BUDDHIST SHRINE ALONG A SUMATRAN HIGHWAY 


uddhism numbers among its adherents five hundred million souls, about one-third of 

imanity. This faith was carried from India into the East Indies in the third century of 

e present era. It is not generally realized that Buddhism is the only religion that is not 

sed on the belief in a deity. Shrines are numerous in Sumatra and the traveler will 
see their characteristic roofs along nearly every highway. 


They are so carefully 
The height of an Indian elephant is almost precisely twice the 
In the wild state it is estimated that these great 
creatures may live to the ripe old age of a century anda half, but the life of a captive elephant is much shorter. 


him alive and happy, to provide enough for his wife and children; 
but there he stops. “What is work, as the white man understands 
it?’ he asks. It is doing the white man’s bidding, at as low a 
figure as the labor market fixes, on enterprises in which he him- 
self has the minimum possible share and whose profits go mainly 
into the white man’s pocket. Therefore, why should he “work’’? 

The Dutch Government took the stand that certain public 
works are essential to the developing of the country, therefore 
a certain amount, not much, of the native’s time can be rightly 
commandeered compulsorily, at a fair wage. After which the 
native is free to pursue the mainly idle tendency of his ways. 

It has brought prosperity to millions. Java is the garden of 
the East. Celebes, a tropical paradise. Sumatra 
is following fast on Java’s heels, with many col- 
onies of Javanese planted there, because your Jav- 
anese dessa man is more given to continued indus- 
try than the Sumatran Malay. Borneo has net- 
works of roads all along her west coast and three 
steamboat lines penetrating her great rivers for 
hundreds of miles up into the interior. The line 
on the Musi, the longest river of Sumatra, taps 
the hinterland back of busy Palembang far up into 
the interior of Bencoolen. All these countries 
were opened up by the enforced cooperation of a 
certain part of the native’s labor. 

My work took me to Sumatra and Java for geo- 
logical reasons. The remains of the pithecanthro- 
pus, discovered in 1894 in the Kendang strata of 
the Pleistocene, near Trinil in Java, have always 
been of fascinating interest to naturalists. An 
outcropping of the Pleistocene in Sumatra had 
been reported to me in Rangoon by Major Thom, 
the famous British explorer. I am of the opinion 
that specimens of the pithecanthropus will be 
found more plentifully in Sumatra than in Java, 
for 1t was further in on the Asiatic mainland of 
Pleistocene times. Therefore I went; but that is 
outside the bounds of this article. 

I saw the harbors of Insulinde bulging with 
shipping, her industry rampant. That was famil- 
iar; anywhere from Rangoon to Sourabaya you 
see that. It was up in the interior that one began 
to note that this prosperity was not all the white 
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A BURIAL IN SUMATRA 


Sumatra has few things more strange than its burial customs. 


sets in. 


man’s. The native has gained the abolishment of the debt slavery 
system: all over Insulinde the Dutch have made it possible for 
the native himself to do away with this, the greatest evil of the 
old native rule. In former days, and to a certain extent even 
now, a man’s own laziness made him extremely liable to debt 
slavery. If a debt could not be paid he became the slave of his 
creditor, and not only the man but his wife, his children, his old 
people, all became enmeshed in a net from which the creditor took 
care that there would be no escape. To save ahead against such 
an evil day was profitless, for as soon as a man became well off 
his native rajah pounced on him, upon one pretext or another, 
and took away all that he had. He was lucky if he was not im- 
mured in that most hideous of all contrivances, a Malay jail, a 
teak board cage in which the inmate could neither stand up nor 
lie down, filthy beyond the imagination of man, with lepers and 
persons with vile skin diseases in the adjoining coops, there to 
stay at the rajah’s pleasure until he languished and died of 
starvation. 

That bit of barbarism was done away with when the native 
prince lost his power. But you could not abolish debt slavery by 
government fiat. It was adat, Malay law, sanctioned from time 
immemorial, The Dutch answer was to establish in 1900 the 
native village bank. It has done wonders to abolish debt slavery 
and also to insure a residue of seed rice against the next season. 
The banks are of two kinds, the desalumbungs, rice credit banks, 
and the desabanken, money credits. It can easily be imagined 
what a boon the former institution becomes to the dessa, the vil- 
lage unit. Directed, under the Government, by three farmers and 
the village chief, at one stroke it frees the community from the 
rice speculator, who used to buy up the whole crop at his own 
price, and from danger of famine through improvident ones who 
would waste or gamble their raisings even to the seed crop. In 
the rice speculator we see the exploiting West and its methods 
impinging upon the conservative East; in the village rice barn 
their answer: “Here is our rice; what we have no need of we 
may not sell except by permission of our chiefs, at established 
figures.” 


The trunk of a sugar palm is hollowed out and into 
this the body is stuffed. Relatives of the deceased then gather around this odd casket and the period of mourning 
The mourners wail and howl at the top of their voices for hours on end in order to drive away the evil 
spirits so that the soul of the departed can have a clear road to heaven with no malign interference on the journey. 


nating character to st ft 
He who has not studi¢| 
the Bhagavadgita of th) 


the Buddhists, and ¢} 
Koran of the Moha 
dans, cannot hope to 
derstand anything of. 
East. In Malaya, 
homet rules. We wh 
are unclean’ d@ 
“What!” cries the Kora 
“When God said; ‘Is 
thou, O Jesus, Son ¢ 
Mary, that didst say ¢ 
men, “Take me and Ba 
mother for two gods be 
sides God” ?’ He said: * 
celebrate Thy praisé 
What . ails me that | 
should say what I have nj 
right to? J never tol 
them save what Tho! 
didst bid me 2 yee 
God, my Lord and you 
Lorde, ia 

We are therefore unbe 
lievers and damned. “Sa 
not ‘Three,’ and hay 
done!” warns the Koran 
“For God, he is the Oni 
God, and verily He i 
quick at reckoning up! 
Tor all that, the whit 
traveler is treated wit 
the greatest courtesy i 
the native villages. De 
vout Mohammedans, yon 
der good-looking girl coy 
ering her face modesth 
with her slendang as yot 
pass by, evening devotions going on in the thatched mesinghit o1 
mosque which graces every village; but you are pitied rather thar 
molested for your unbelief. The Sumatran village, with it 
horned-roof houses, with carved and decorated teak walls leaning 
outward so that at least one wall will come upright and suppor 
the building when the earth shakes in the frequent grip of a vol 
canic ’quake, is a quiet, peaceful place. Children are there, unde: 
the shade of the cocoa palms, but they are not noisy. The rie 
barn is painted white, and decorated with bits of tin, mirrors 
rough jewels, set into the woodwork in a pattern, the pride anc 
mainstay of the village, usually set alongside the shallow ponc 
which serves for ablutions before attending mosque. Most of the 
men are away in the rice fields.. The women keep indoors, thei 
rooms being marked off from the men’s by an extra horn on the 
roof. You may find the panghulu or head-man about; mort 
lucky if you encounter some lone male, in sarong and cotton trot: 
sers amazingly striped, superintending a woman working at hei 
loom. Of course these people will not “work,” as the coolis 
works! Life is placid, here, and the gifts of nature abundant 
And then there is the heat, a thing always to be treated witk 
respect. 

You can go by car now clear from Medan over to the Padang 
Highlands. As in Ceylon and Burma it is the best way to get 
about. It used to take three weeks by ’sados or carabao cart te 
cross the Island, but now the ubiquitous Ford or Buick, with its 
Hindoo chauffeur, whose knowledge of the engine is sketchy, is 
at hand to be hired. It is well to know something of car engines 
vourself. Once I was caught in Ceylon seventy miles inland 
from Colombo and the steamer due to sail at midnight. The 
magneto shaft-pin of the car had come out and was lost, heaver 
knows where, along the roadside. Half a village of natives came 
up to help. The Hindoo chauffeur threw up his hands, too mys- 
terious for him were the ways of the white man’s engine! If 
cranking would not make her go, what else would? So I had te 
change all the wiring over onto the batteries myself—and we 
caught the steamer, after a wild mountain ride down through 
the night in which disaster lurked on either hand. 


International 
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| PREPARING FOR THE FLUTE DANCE 


The Flute Dance tells the story of a people driven from home by a warring tribe and seeking refuge with friendly neighbors. They are asked what 

\they can do in return for the hospitality given them and reply that they can bring rain on the arid lands. The Magic Flute Ceremony follows in which 

the priest of the tribe chants his prayer for rain to the accompaniment of a flute. As he chants, a water spirit rises from a nearby spring and confers 
the gift of water upon them, 


Meee otic DANCES OF THE “PAINTED “DESERT 


The Tribal Dances of the Smokis—The Historic Deer Dance—The Magic Flute 
Dance—The Strange Ceremony of the Snakes. 


HEN Mrs. Coolidge appeared at her husband’s 

inauguration wearing Indian jewelry bearing the 
b. Smoki symbols, she created a new interest in the Rim 
Péople of the southwest, whose gifts she wore. Many asked, 
“Who are the Smoki People?” The answer is, ‘““The People of 
the Hills,’ or more literally, “People of the Rim.” They live 
not far from Prescott, Arizona, which lies in a sort of basin 
surrounded by wooded hills, through which one catches glimpses 
of the tall peaks and steep cliffs of the Rim Country. 

The Smoki People are not to be confused with their brothers 
to the north, the Hopi, or Moqui, as they are officially known. 
The Smoki have long since adopted the white man’s culture, but 
they still remember the mystical ceremonials of the primitive In- 
dian. They realize, as perhaps few others do, that these cere- 
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SMOKI DANCERS ENGAGED IN THE FLUTE DANCE 


By Erra J. OLIVER 


monials with all their wealth of colorful symbolism may soon 
pass into oblivion as have the dances of Ancient Greece. Eco- 
nomic conditions, education and new religious teachings have 
combined to make it more and more difficult for the younger 
men to take up the duties of the priesthood of the various 
clans. 

The Smoki people were greatly concerned by this change and 
sought some means of preserving for this and future genera- 
tions the glories of these sacred and historic dances. With this 
in view, they gave their first public performance of the Snake 
Dance in Prescott in June, 1921. This was so greatly appreci- 
ated by their white brothers that they were asked to repeat it 
annually, and each year they have added other ceremonial 
dances. 


The ‘rain cloud symbol has been made of sacred meal by the priests. Prayer sticks bound with eagle feathers have been planted here and there in the 


field and around the spring from which the Water Spirit will presently rise. 


These dances all deal with the elementary things of life, the Snake 


Dance showing the origin of the tribe, the Deer Dance, the need for food, and the Flute Dance, the constant desire for water. While the Smokis 
PRN have adopted the white man’s way of living, they cling to the old tribal ceremonies as a matter of tradition. 
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THE DEER DANCERS 


The tom-tom player is in the foreground, while the hunters are hidden behind brush in the back- 

ground, This dance portrays the ancient hunting customs of the Indians. The chase is shown, then the 

wounding and, finally, the kill. In the final episode, however, the game die of exhaustion from danc- 
ing rather than from the arrows of the hunters. 


The park where the dances are given has a beautiful setting ground by the priest. 


in the pine-clad hills of Yavapai County, while the background and near the spring. These are bound about the top with ea 
is a Hopi house, decorated with bits of pottery, baskets, strings feathers and as they wave in-the breeze will waft the pray 


of corn and gay 
Indian blankets. 
The men, women 
and children of the 
tribe who are not 
engaged in the 
dances gather on 
the house-top in 
their colorful na- 
tive garb to watch 
the dancers below. 
In front of the 
house is the Kiva 
from which the 
Snake and Ante- 
Lo piel Brae sits 
emerge when the 
Snake Dance is 
given. 

These dances are 
religious or _his- 
torical, all serious 
in nature. How- 
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T OF THE DEER DANCE 


THE FINAL MOMEN 


At last the victorious hunters carry off the spoils of the chase, their Smoki brethren dressed to repre- 
sent deer, which have fallen exhausted after dancing with their captors, the hunters. From the Hopi 


Finally the deer fall exhausted and 
carried off by the hunters to the joy 
music of the rejoicing tribesmen 
welcome them on their return. 

The second dance is the beaut 
Flute Ceremony. It tells the story 
people driven from home by some ru 
less band of roving Indians and see 
ing refuge among some friendly tril 
The priest, Kik-Mongwe, bars their 
into the village until he is assured t 
they come as friends and not as enemie 
He then asks what they can do in retu 
for being allowed to remain and the 
reply that they know a ceremony th 
will bring the rain and insure the flow 
ing of the springs. In the arid soutl 
west, the crying need is water, so Ki 
Mongwe asks the newcomers to gt 
their ceremony. 

Dressed in their beautiful ceremoniéz 
robes, they repair to a spring where 
ground is prepared for sowing and 
corn planted, being pressed into 
Prayer plumes are planted in the fi 


of the people 
the gods who se 
the rain from the 


The people kneel 
around the spring 
while the  pries 
chants his prayer 
to the accompani- 
ment of the flute. 
Slowly there rises 
from the spring, 
as if in answer to 
the prayer and the 
music, a young maf 
the spirit of thi 
spring, who hands 
the priest two 
gourds of water he 


ever, in the inter- housetop the native spectators look down with lively interest. has brought up 


ludes, there appear 


with him. The 


the Tat-Cuk-Tu, or Mud-heads. These Delight Makers wear priest sprinkles water on fields in toke of the rain that will fol- 


a curious mask which looks as if it had been made of mud, and low, the spirit sinks slowly into the spring, and the ceremony ends. 
it is their province to entertain the spectators while waiting for The last and most spectacular of the ceremonials is the Snake 
the real dancers to appear. Their clever i 


impersonations and amusing antics keep 
the audience in gales of laughter. 

The first dance given is the historical 
Deer Dance portraying the ancient hunt- 
ing customs of the Indians. The first 
movement shows a group of members of 
the tribe chanting the hunting chorus and 
relating stories of famous hunters of 
old. Far to the east may be seen the 
deer grazing. These are represented by 
the Smoki wearing masks of deer heads 
Their glistening copper-hued bodies are 
bent in semblance of grazing deer, the 
forefeet being simulated by short deco- 
rated sticks held in either hand. 

From the other side, the hunters ap- 
proach, armed with bows and arrows, 
stealthily stalking the deer. As the 
movement of the dance brings the un- 
suspecting deer within range, they are 


Dn eee 
phe 


IN THE HEAT OF THE SNAKE DANCE 


wounded in the chase that follows, but The women of the Snake and Antelope clans sprinkle sacred meal upon the snakes, which will bear 


are lifted up to dance with the hunters 


the prayers of the people to the underground world. The Kiva, from which the priests of both clan 
emerge when the time comes for them to take part in the dance, is in front of the left wing of the 


while the chorus sings the victory song. Hopi house. The sacred ceremonies which take place in the Kiva may be witnessed only by the initiated, 


te Snake Priests wear brown kilts and fox skins; the Antelope Priests white kilts and colored sashes. 
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SNAKE AND 


BE boas: Lae sa tis 


ANTELOPE PRIESTS IN THE SNAKE DANCE 


The Antelope Priests are standing on either 


e of the Kisi, where the snakes are kept, and the Snake Priests are in the foreground. Later, both clans will join in the serpentine figure and cast 


e snakes into a circle of sacred meal with which they will be sprinkled by the women. 


The secret cerémonies of the Snake Dance depict what the 


Snake Hero saw when he visited the Underworld and secured his bride, the Snake Antelope Maiden. 


ince. In Indian legendary it is told that the first people broke 
‘ough the earth’s crust at some point in the Grand Canyon, or 
‘he Far Below River,” as they call it. 
ur underworlds and they climbed from one to another until 
sy reached the upper world and made their first homes in the 
ff dwellings of prehistoric time. When their “breath bodies,” 
“Katcinas,” left this mortal clay, they returned to this under- 
irld paradise, there to engage in occupations similar to those 
rried on in the upper world, but with added power to invoke 


2 blessings of the gods. 
is Katcinas also return to 
rth from time to time to 
gage in ceremonials and 
ar the prayers of ‘the 
ople on their return to the 
derworld. 
The Snake Dance is one 
the Katcina Dances. It 
related that on one oc- 
sion the Snake Hero re- 
ned to the underworld to 
tness the ceremonies of 
> =Katcinas 
sre was given for his bride 
> Snake-Antelope Maiden. 
le snakes we see in the 
lds are the descendants of 
> first offspring of this 
ir and are known as the 
ler brothers of the Snake 
an. They are not wor- 
iped, but are believed to 
able to render  super- 
tural aid in obtaining the 
sat blessing of rain for 
‘ir younger brothers, who 
> descended from_ the 
er, or human, offspring of 
> Snake Hero and his 
de. 
The snakes are gathered 
ym the four corners of the 
rid to join with their 
unger brothers in their 
ayer for rain. The sac- 
1 ceremonies of the Snake 


ie 


and while 


There are said to be 


in the dance. 


A GROUP OF ANTELOPE PRIESTS WITH SNAKES 


The freedom with which the priests toy with the sacred snakes is rather amazing to 
the unhardened visitor. Moreover, the poison fangs have not been removed and 
the reptiles, in theory at least, are deadly. Though the mystery has never been 
satisfactorily explained, it is thought that possibly the special paint with which the 
priests are painted is sufficiently repugnant to the snakes to keep them from biting. 


and Antelope priests who engage in this dance are carried on 
in the Kiva, or underground chamber, to which only the initi- 
ated are admitted. The snakes are kept in a bower of cotton- 
wood branches, called the Kisi, until they are taken up to join 
In front of this is Si-pa-pu, an opening in the 
ground symbolizing the underworld and covered with a stone 
slab. The dancers step on this to tell their ancestors in the 
underworld that they are now offering their prayer for rain. 
The priests of the Antelope clan wear white kilts and colored 


sashes, while the Snake 
priests wear brown kilts 
and fox skins. The white 


markings on the bodies of 
the Antelope priests repre- 
sent rain clouds and de- 
scending rain; the jagged 
symbols on the Snake priests 
typify the lightning, the 
winding river and the snake, 
signifying moisture, fertility 
and growth. 

The _ Antelope priests 
emerge first from the Kiva, 
and, after a triple march 
around the circle, line up on 
either “siden ot. the > Kast 
They are followed by the 
Snake priests, who form a 
line facing the others. They 
then move in single file 
around the dance rock and 
each one receives a snake 
from the Kisi priest. The 
snakes are carried thrice 
around the circle while the 
dancers chant the snake 
dance chorus. 

At this point, the women 
of the two clans make a 
circle of sacred meal upon 
the ground into which the 
snakes are later to be cast. 
Then the Antelope priests 
begin the chant of the ser- 
pent and intertwine through 

(Continued on page 48) 


A DISPUTED NORTH AFRICAN EMPIRE 


Pictures by courtesy of Miss Georgiana Barbara Such 


The Berbers of northern 
Africa are’ of mysterious 
origin. It is conjectured 
that the name may be de- 
rived from the Egyptian 
word for barbarian, but 
this is by no means cer- 
tain. In spite of the many 
invasions from Arabs and 
other tribes, the Berbers 
have kept their stock ra- 
cially pure and have pre- 
served their dominating 
characteristics. There are 
a host of tribes known by 
this name today, perhaps 
the strongest among them 
being the Kabyles, the 
Tuaregs and the million 
and a half of Berber fight- 
ers of the Riff. Curiously 
enough, the stock seems to 
be a compound of Celtic- 
Iberian. Although the 
Berbers of the Riff num- 
ber only a little more than 
a fifth of the inhabitants 
of Morocco, their desire 
for racial and political in- 
tegrity causes the French 
and Spanish far more 
trouble than the other 
four-fifths. 
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CITIES ON HILLTOPS AND CHILDREN IN SCHOOL 


€ cities of the Riff are usually perched on hilltops and along mountain erests, so that the enemy can be seen from a long way off and defense is 
iparatively easy. In the valleys below the cattle graze and the crops are raised. What education there is, and there isn’t much, is based on the 
fan, and the native schools are always filled with their quota of young ‘hopefuls squatting on mats, with their tablets before them, quite as determined 
‘cep empty-headed as if they were Occidentals. Morocco is a French Protectorate with a sphere of Spanish influence and an internationalized Tangier 


Wt foe 
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THE CLOUD-HUNG VALLEYS OF THE RIFF 


One finds a strange mixture of races in the Moroccan hinterland. There are the original inhabitants, the Berbers; the Arabs, who invaded the cou 

try in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and now inhabit the plains in distinction to the Berbers, who claim the mountain fastnesses; the Moors, 

mixed Arab and Berber descent, who live in the towns, and the Negroes, who were imported as slaves from the Western Sudan. Berber is the langua 

of the mountains and Arabic that of the plains and cities. Berber women occtipy a very inferior position, in spite of the fact that they are, supposed 
protected by laws, in the making of which they have a voice. 
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VILLAGE LIFE IN THE MOUNTAIN COUNTRY OF MOROCCO 


s the women who draw the water in goat-skin water bags, who ténd thé sheep and pack the mules in the Kabyle and Riff country. Berber women 
bought and sold freely, and their sense of inferiority is so thoroughly ingrained that they seldom think of protesting. A woman who breaks a:dish 
he house of her master will automatically bare her shoulders for the lash. They do not expect consideration or kindness and they seldom get, it. 
> Berber government extendsover each state, which in most instances is the village, and there is no attempt at centralization. While thé Berber is 
Q a Mohammedan, his zeal does not often lead to such a practical result as the observance of ablutions. 


ok 


FUNDY’S FORGOTTEN ISCAND 


The Last of the Passamaquoddies—Salting Hake for the West Indies—The 
Man Who Escaped From the Sea 


By Henry Hoyt Moore 


IPPING the grass from the other side of the fence is an 
alluring diversion for man or beast. It was with some- 
thing of this thought in mind that I took the steamer for 

Grand Manan at Eastport. This little Maine town has the dis- 
tinction of being the easternmost port of the United States. Just 
why the boundary makers did not run the national line a few 
miles farther east and give us the island, which would seem nat- 
urally to belong to the nearest mainland, is one of those mys- 
teries which must be left to statesmen or their biographers to 
solve. Perhaps the island was given to Canada as a quid pro quo 
for something better, or perhaps the commissioners were getting 
hungry when they. came to the question of the island and tossed 
a coin to see to whom it should go, without arguing the matter. 
At any rate, you cross the border when you descend the steamer’s 
gangplank and must expect to have your baggage passed by 
the customs inspector. The Canadians are friendly, however, 
and the ordeal is an easy one. . 

The fact that Grand Manan is on the other side of the interna- 
tional fence happens to work to the advantage of the seeker for 
the picturesque. The Canadians are fond of saying to you, when 
you ask them about local affairs, “If only this place belonged to 


island belongs to Canada. 


some of the finest sea-cliff scenery in America. 


F Coupee Canadian Pacific Rilleiey 
GRAND MANAN AND THE NOVA SCOTIAN FISHERIES 


Although the nearest mainland to Grand Manan is Eastport, Maine, the little 
s : It is unpestered by tourists and its people live the 
simple, untroubled life of their forefathers. Seaweed is gathered along the beaches 
and the fish are drawn. from the sea, the source of life. Grand Manan is one of 
the places where hake is caught and salted for the West Indian trade. 
twenty-two miles long and from three to eight miles wide, and is said to possess 


It is 


the States, capital would come in, the population would grow, af 
we would have a thriving resort here.” But “resorts” are jj 
what you don’t want, and so you bless the boundary commissios| 
after all. Your steamer sails only three times a week—if th 
Americans had put Grand Manan on their map, there might 5} 
daily trips. She is a tiny affair, and uncrowded—if the Gran 
Mananites were Americans, she might be a conventional excut 
sion steamer and jammed to the rails. As it is, you feel that yo 
are getting away from the hustle of the States as soon as i 
settle yourself comfortably on her after deck. 4 

Rising from the troubled waters of the Bay of Fundy, Granj 
Manan—the name, a conglomeration of French and Indian, sim 
ply means ‘Big Island—doesn’t strike you as particularly impregs 
sive when you get your first view of it from the steamer’s ded 
after a half-hour’s run. The long, low line of broken shore 
appoints one who has come to see “the finest cliff scenery on f 
Atlantic coast,” and the captain’s statement that the great cliff 
are on the other side of the island only partly reassures one. Bu 
we realize that the mariner always seeks the safest harbor, ant 
unlike the tourist, has no use for the rocks except as landmar 
to avoid, and we bide our time. 
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rhe little sheltered harbor of North Head soon appears, and 
/th it the wharf where we are to land, with its waiting group 
» fishermen, village people, and summer visitors expecting their 
vends. 

‘The island was originally inhabited by a tribe of the Passama- 
‘oddy Indians, and the guide-books still tell you that a remnant 
_ them live here and pursue the porpoise fisheries. But it is the 
‘ture of guide-books to become out of date, and the last por- 
ise-fishing Indian left the island twenty-odd years ago when 
": use of porpoise oil as a lubricant for watches began to de- 
‘ne. At least that is what the sole survivor of the old tribe in 
)and Manan tells you. He was not, as the reader might imag- 
)3, a toothless, ragged old “Mr. Lo,” but a well-conditioned, well- 
jessed man of some education, who used good English and dis- 
ssed the affairs of his people with intelligence. He was even 
le possessor of considerable property, including ten thousand 
lars in cash, which he had received from the Canadian. Gov- 
inment. for the loss of his only son in the war. Nevertheless, 
'| was visiting the island for the purpose of selling Indian trin- 
"its made by his people on the mainland and of. collecting the 
lng sweet grass which they use in making baskets. In a friendly 
ilk around the hotel fireplace—for in Grand Manan a bit of a 
Jaze is often a comfortable thing even in July—it became evident 
iat the old life of the 
pmad still had its ‘at- 
actions for him. He 
id not care to live at 
te hotels, but pre- 
srred to camp out on 
ne beach and “cook 
is own.” Asked 
whether he would 
refer his people to 
jecome completely re- 
jonstructed and work 
j factories for steady 
ages, as some of 
fem do in Old Town, 
ja Maine (where the 
jamous canoes are 
jIaade), or live by 
\anting and fishing as 
ia the old days, he 
jnswered with unex- 
pected fervor, ‘The 
ld ways for me.” 

| The porpoise gam- 
pols at will in Grand 
Manan waters since 
petroleum came _ to 
save his skin, but his 
aeighbor the hake 
pays tribute in untold 
aumbers to the thrifty 


Bais 


Canada has at least one very authentic treasure trove on 


i 
q 


{ ‘ SEA CLIFFS AND A BOATLOAD OF COD : 
The great cliffs of Grand Manan which have meant destruction and death for more than one ship and its crew are on 
the southern end of the island, and along the western shore also they rise in an almost unbroken range from two to 


four hundred feet high. Near Dark Harbor is Money Cave, one of the o 
is supposed to have deposited his treasure. Though there is no reason to 


ne-thousand-and-one places where Captain Kidd 
believe that Kidd ever went near Grand Manan 
Oak Island. Nova Scotia’s greatest treasure, however, will always 


remain her fishing industry. 
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islanders’ love of gain. Hake is not a sporty fish, it seldom ap- 
pears on well-to-do tables, and it doesn’t even get canned like 
tuna or salmon. But some enterprising Blue Nose captain dis- 
covered that the natives of the West Indies like a change of diet 
from bananas to fish, and that they think salt hake is about right. 
So hake is caught in seines, salted down, and sent in schooner- 
loads to the inhabitants of Turk’s Island, Santo Domingo, Cuba, 
and other places in the Antilles. It is a coarse fish, and cheap. 
Not entirely tabooed by the Grand Mananites, it apparently is 
seldom an honored dish. Slabs of it hung outside one of the 
groceries of North Head, and I asked the price. “Ten cents,” 
was the answer. “A pound, do you mean?” I asked, having in 
mind New York prices for fish. “No, for the whole fish.” It 
looked as if a large family could subsist for a week on one salted 
hake, judiciously supplemented with bread and vegetables. But 
while other kinds of fish were frequently seen on the hotel tables, 
hake was never encountered. 

Down by the salting houses schooners lay moored to the piers, 
ready to take on their cargoes of salty slabs. The scene was an 
animated one. The fish merchant and the captain of the schooner 
were busily weighing the fish and keeping tabs on the tare; help- 
ers carried the piles of hake from: the scales to the pier’s edge, 
where others tossed them on to the schooner’s deck. Here they 
were crammed into 
every vacant space, 
the packers uncere- 
moniously jumping on 
the fish with their 
heavy boots to make 
them fit more snugly 
—subtle flavors like 
those imparted by 
boot-heels being ap- 
parently unobjection- 
able to, or unnoticed 
by, the West Indian 
chefs or gourmets. 


The Grand Manan- 
ites are a simple, sea- 
faring folk, kind- 
hearted, trustful, and 
seemingly much inter- 
related as with other 
similar island commu- 
nities. In a North 
Head graveyard is a 
small shaft bearing an 
inscription telling of 
one of the many sea- 
tragedies of which 
Grand Manan has 
been the unwilling 
scene. A great ship 
went ashore and most 
of the crew perished, 
but one of them 
scaled the high cliffs 
of the island and es- 
caped the fate of his 
less fortunate com- 
panions. We spoke of 
this to a villager we 
chanced to meet at 
the post office. “Oh, 
yes,’ he said, “That 
was my grandfather. 
He had a hard time 
that night. His feet 
were badly frozen, 
but he recovered and 
settled down here. 
He’d had enough of 
the sea.’ Another 
man, in talking about 
the war, in which he 
had been engaged in 
the unheroic but use- 


(Continued on 
Page 47) 


Courtesy Canadian National Railways 
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FREEBOOTE RS OF THE AFGHAN. FRONTIER 


Desperadoes of the Afghan Border—The Smuggled Rifles and the Looted 


“7 HETHER = wander- 
WW lust is a curse or a 
blessing has never 


been fully established, but cer- 
tain it is that those who go 
through life on quick, uneasy 
feet never entirely relieve 
themselves of the restlessness 
that makes their lives so like 
that of the mythical Wander- 
ing Jew. The stay-at-homes 
are indebted to them, how- 
ever, in more instances than 
one, for some, such as Mr. 
Lowell Thomas, for example, 
portray their adventures with 
such vividness that the arm- 
chair traveler sinks back with 
a sigh of pleasure, feeling a 
true sense of accomplishment 
in being able to gad about 
from wilderness to city and 
back again without once stir- 
ring a leg. 

Mr. Thomas’s account of 
the British frontier control in 
northern India is exceedingly 
interesting. The author 
makes no attempt to cut very 
deep beneath the political sur- 
face, but his story is full of 
significant indications. This 


particular sphere of Great Britain’s influence has always been 
stimulating both to writers and readers. It is the scene of Kip- 
ling’s Kim, and of many other tales as well. 
been defeated times without number, but they have never really 


been conquered, much 
less, subdued. Their 
excited bravery, how- 
ever, finds no contrast 
in the men who are 
opposed to them. 
The British Indian 
Army has a long his- 
tory of individual 
heroism and dogged 
determination. Such 
antagonists not only 
make history, but pro- 
vide enough romance 
to fill a five-foot shelf 
far more human and 
far more entertain- 
ing than any that has 
yet been compiled. 
Like most books, 
that of Mr. Thomas 
can speak best for it- 
self, and it is with 
this in mind that the 
following extracts 
have been chosen. 


There are three main subdivisions of the Pathans, the Waziris being one of them. From time 
past knowledge their all-consuming passion has been for loot, and they have demanded and 
taken their toll from every conqueror of India. 
fashion, and the mud walls are guarded by watch towers in which riflemen are placed. The 
streets teem with soldiers, bandits, beggars, camels and the ever-present lounger. 


Beyond Khyber Pass, by 
Lowell Thomas, The 
Century Company, New 
York, 1925, $4.00 


Fortune—The Kidnapped Girl and the Sleeping Guards 


A REVIEW 


By Epwarp B. HALE 
With illustrations from the book. 
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Courlesy of Asia Magazine 

APPROXIMATE ROUTES OF IMPORTANT INVASIONS OF INDIA 

FROM PERSIA AND CHINA BY WAY OF AFGHANISTAN 

Through the Khyber, the most strongly fortified and natural pass in the 

world, have come all the great invasions of India, save the Portuguese, the 

Dutch, the French and the British. Darius the Great sent his captain, Scylax, 

of his conquest in the north. Alexander’s invasion in 326 B.C. left behind 

it a definite impress of Greek culture. Jenghiz Khan, whose Mongol hordes 

swept across Central ‘Asia in the Middle Ages, reached, but did not pass, the 

origin, to penetrate to Delhi and ‘pillage and destroy the riches of Ind. In 

the early sixteenth century, his descendant, Baber, invaded India once again 

and founded the Mogul dynasty, which nominally ruled until the advent of 


beppbe> TIMUR ® From Samarkand, A.D.1398 By | 
AND THE KHYBER PASS 
to the Indus twenty-five hundred years ago and made an Indian satrapy out 
Indus. It remained for the: second: great Asiatic conqueror, Timur, of Tartar 
the British, 


The Pathans have 


% < . Se SS 
AN INFERNO CITY OF THE WAZIRISTAN WASTES 


Their cities are usually fortified, after a 


TRAVE. 
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“If you were to roam thi 
world from the Arctic gold 
fields of Kotzebue Sound 4 
the pearl-fisheries of Thurs 
day Island, you could find nm 
men more worthy of the tith 
‘desperado’ than the Pathan 
who live among these jagged 
saw-tooth mountains of th 
Afghan frontier. They obey 
neither God nor man. Thei 
only law is the law of the rifl 
and the knife. More elusiys 
than the robber bands of Al 
bania, more daring than th 
Moros of Mindanao, mor 


* cunning than the Yaquis 0 


Sonora, even more savag 
than the Mongol bandits o 
Chinese Tibet are these brig 
and sons of Benjamin, wh 
say they can trace their de 
scent to the tribes carrie 
away. from Palestine b 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

“The three main subdivi 
sions of the Pathans, as th 
Afghan tribes along the north 
west frontier of India ar 
called, are the Mahsuds, realh 
a division of the Waziris, thi 
Waziris, and the Afridis. St 


long as anything has been known of them, their all-consuminj 
passion has been for loot. They have demanded and taken thet 
toll from every conqueror who has come to shake the gold-mohu 
tree of India. In bullion or in kind they have exacted blackmai 


_. down through th 
_ ages, from the time 0 
' the White Huns o 
Attila and the Tartar, 
of Timur to that o 
the Earl of Reading 

“Two things ha 
the Almighty done t 
this people. First, h 
has writ their chara¢ 
ter on their brows 
and second, he ha 
woven the strands o 
discord into the’ wel 
of their nature. Hat 
he not done so, th 
English would not to 
day be masters of In 
dia. The Pathans cat 
be loyal to a man, bu 
not to an ideal. I1 
fact, they have me 
ideals; hence the rul 
of the Pathan in In 
dia lasted only s 
long as there was ar 
emperor strony 
enough to secure it by 
personal. ascendancy 
Under a good leader 
however, small par. 


\es are able to organize with striking effect. Multan, the famous 
Jaider, frequently used two hundred men, every one of whom 
ad a definite part to play in a hold-up. Multan was the Afridi 
tobin Hood, who looted rich Hindus and made handsome pres- 
‘nts to the Moslem poor. 


|| “It mattered not to him that the cities of the Afghan border 
‘re always guarded by armed police, and troops are within easy 
all. They happen to be gay towns, too, in which the innocent 
|musements of the citizens are not interfered with. For instance, 
here is invariably a serai for danc- 
ng-boys on the. outskirts of the 
jiazaar. To such a serai one evening 
jame a troop of musicians, singing 
jove-lyrics and playing the lyre. Be- 
\ind them were four men, carrying a 
ick man on a bed to the neighboring 
\ospital. These men put their bur- 
len down and paused a moment to 
watch the dance from the doorway 
)£ the serait, Among the spectators 
vere also members of Multan’s tribe. 
But there was nothing unusual in 
this fact; for the serai was crowded 
very night. In the shadows who 
would notice that Multan himself 
was there? Or that the end of his 
ban was tied across his mouth, as 
the Pathan custom when there is 
\illing afoot? Then into the firelight 
stepped Multan, and gave a signal. 
Forty of the spectators ran quickly 
to the sick man by the doorway, 
threw off the quilt, picked up forty 
tifles from the bed, and dashed 
straight to the center of the city, to 
the quarters of the silversmiths and 
money-lenders. Other parties se- 
cured a line of retreat. The police 
at the gate that leads into the quiet 
fastness of the banking bazaar were 
wholly unprepared for a savage at- 
tack and were easily overpowered. 
In less than an hour Multan and his 
men had secured property and bul- 
lion to the extent of four lakhs of 
rupees (four hundred thousand ru- 
pees, or one hundred and twenty- 
eight thousand dollars) and were re- 
treating to the hills. The police and 
troops pursued. Multan fought a 
brilliant rear-guard action and got 
safely to his home with the booty. 

“It was not till many years after 
that he met his death in a fight in 
which he killed four men and 
wounded two. He was not caught 
alive. They found him dead, his) @ 
body riddled with bullets. ee. 

“Multan, a most secretive and 
taciturn man, was not typical of his 
people, As host and conversation- 
alist, the Pathan is equaled only by 
the Frenchman, whom he resembles 
in many respects, including his love 
of family and his jealousy as a hus- 
band. Naturally the expression of 
these sentiments is a little crude in 
the case of the Pathan, but there was 
a decidedly Gallic spirit in the strik- 
ing gesture of the indignant husband 
who cut off his wife’s head because she had been stared at by 
another man, and then threw it over the wall of his rival’s house, 
saving, “You may have her face since you like it so much; it’s of 
no use to me!’ 


“Running all the way round the native quarter of Tank is a 
mud wall some fifteen to twenty feet high and several feet 
thick. Every yard of it is within sight of a sentry. Native 


ere are also stationed at intervals throughout the bazaar on 
alconies and roofs. But in spite of this the Mahsuds continue 


-_* 


‘We ‘ 
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KHYBER PASS AND A PATHAN RIFLE TOWER 


There are three roads through the Khyber, one for artillery 
and heavy motor-lorries, one for staff cars and motorcycle 
dispatch riders, and one for the camel caravans. 
Khyber is the most strongly fortified mountain defile on earth, 
the Pathan snipers manage to do considerable damage. Their 
towers cling to the sheer mountainside, far out of reach, and 
from this eyrie they pick off the troops passing below. 
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their raids on the town. The day before we left Tank we 
watched an exciting demonstration of their tactics. 


“The ponderous gates at the south entrance to the city were 
closed and barred. Suddenly the muffled heads of some Mahsud 
raiders appeared over the wall. Pulling themselves up, they 
crept stealthily along until they reached the small courtyard of 
the shop of a Hindu merchant. A camel knelt beside some grain- 
bags, tranquilly chewing his cud. Nearby, a scrawny pariah dog, 
curled, nose to tail, slept fitfully. Behind bolts of cloth, bags of 
dried peas, and skeins of yarn slept 
the unsuspecting merchant and his 
wife and daughters, stretched out on 
their charpais, or string-beds. 


“Down dropped a couple of Mah- 
suds, quite noiselessly, and un- 
sheathed their knives. Others took 
up positions on the roof, with rifles 
pointed toward the street. The first 
two raiders hurled themselves with 
gleaming knives upon the sleeping 
merchant. The remainder of the 
party rushed into the shop and seized 
whatever they could find, cash-box, 
grain-bag, account-books, wife, 
daughters, everything, including the 
camel, which had struggled indig- 
nantly to its feet and was blasphem- 
ing from the bottom of its throat. 
Then, in another moment, the whole 
gang was out in the street, followed 
by the party who had been firing 
from the roof. 

“And now came the hue and cry. 
Police and townsfolk swarmed 
through the bazaar. It was all just 
as it had happened to them a hun- 
dred times and more before with this 
difference, that the other raids had 
taken place in the glare of burning 
houses and to the accompaniment of 
the screams of the dying, instead of 
in the sunlight. For Captain Wode- 
house, of the Frontier Police, had 
helped us stage this particular raid, 
so that Chase, from a neighboring 
roof, might train the lens of his mo- 
tion-picture camera on the scene of 
action, for the ultimate benefit of 
London, Paris, New York, and Chi- 
cago. 

“After the show Wodehouse col- 
lected his Mahsud ruffians together, 
distributed our bakshish, and gave 
orders for the dispersal of the 
crowds that had collected. There 
were no casualties, except in the 
case of a veiled lady who had fainted 
from excitement but was revived by 
her husband with severe pinches. 

“No casualties, but, alas, the very 
next afternoon there was a real raid 
some ten miles off. Captain Wode- 
house was called out with a patrol 
of eleven men, and in the evening, 
while we were on our way deeper 
into the heart of the Mahsud coun- 
try, to the Ahnai Tangi, he was mor- 
tally wounded. May he rest in 
peace. We feel that the scenes he 
helped us to portray bear witness in 
a small way to the valuable service that he, prince of good fel- 
lows and gallant soldier, gave in the wilds of Waziristan. 
Thanks to officers like Captain Wodehouse and his famous pred- 
ecessors on the Afghan frontier, such as John Nicholson and 
Lord Roberts, and thanks to Tommy Atkins and his Indian com- 
rades in arms, the inhabitants of the rich plains of Hindustan 
are able to enjoy a peace and a prosperity rarely experienced 
by their ancestors. 


“From Tank we motor on along the military highway that 


é 


While the 
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leads to the last British outpost. But let us step on the gas and 
get to our next camp before dark; men have been killed along 
almost every yard of this road to Jandola, and a breakdown at 
this hour would not be at all healthful. 

“The Mahsud villages we pass remind us somewhat of the 
medieval strongholds of Europe. They are surrounded by walls. 
In fact, each family has its own high-walled inclosure, with a 
square tower at one corner; for when these people are not fight- 
ing an outside enemy they are usually involved in bitter blood- 
feuds among themselves. Oftentimes a man will sit up in his 
tower for weeks or months, or even for a year, and have his 
meals _ brought 
there and sleep 

there, with his 

Martini between 
his knees, peering 
out through a slit, 
waiting for an op- 
portunity to shoot 
his enemy who 
lives across the 
street.) | Welores 
main under can- 
vas at Jandola 
and hear, during 
the small hours, 
the occasional 
plonk of a sni- 
per’s. bullet and 
see, from under 
the tent-flap, the 
glare of Verey 
lights. 

“Next day we 
go on to Kot Rai. 
It was here that 
the biggest action 
was fought that 
ever took place in 
a- frontier war. 
Forty-five hun- 
dred __ tribesmen, 
all armed with 
modern rifles, 
held the heights. 


Behind them 
were fourteen 
thousand more, 


with Martinis, 
and ten thousand 
women and boys, 
acting as carriers. 
Great  Britain’s 
casualties on that 
day were eight 
hundred, but the 


Mahsud power 
was broken. 
‘‘When we 


were on the Ah- 
nai Tangi, it was 
hard to imagine 
that a war was 
still in progress in 
this territory. 
There had been 
rain a few days 
before our ar- 
rival. The crops showed forth the mercy of Allah, and the 
rotundity of the fat-tailed sheep testified to his bounty. Women 
worked in the fields, while their babes sprawled in the sun. But 
the scene might have changed at any moment with the crack of 
a Mahsud’s rifle. 

“Imagine a convoy of ammunition, proceeding slowly up the 
river road. The officer in command is wondering whether there 
are any snow-trout to be caught on this radiant spring morning. 
Sunlight glitters on the bayonets; the heliograph of the advance- 
guard is at work. Suddenly a shot rings out; the officer falls; 
the camels crowd together, burbling, and their attendants run 


x 


fat-tailed sheep as a mark of friendliness. 


THE END OF THE TRAIL AND A COUNCIL MEETING 
To forestall the proverbially rash adventurer, and incidentally to save his skin, and to prevent political 
complications the British have barred visitors from Afghan territory. Below may be seen a meeting 
between Afridis of the Khyber and a British political officer. They first present him with a goat and 
Though the British cooperate with the various natives to 
a remarkable extent they never let the native forget that he is subject to British rule. 


off ; the escort-troops take cover and begin to shoot. A hell ¢ 
sound breaks loose. A machine-gun is in action at the neare|| 
picket, and the Mahsuds are firing volleys. A dozen camels ; 
wounded and bolting hither and thither. Since the telep: 
connection is cut, a runner is sent back for reinforcements. | 
takes five steps and falls. Another tries and then a third; be 
are wounded. 
“The enemy fire increases in intensity. The Mahsuds 
been watching this convoy day after day. Behind them 
women and boys, carriers of ammunition and water, and, insh 
lah, the spoils of victory. Near,the riflemen crouch men y 
daggers. 
loins are girt, ai 
the joy of p 
dise is in 
eyes. 
their 
.stands_ ere 
They dash 
ward to loot a 
disembowel. 1] 
the troops 
sready. On 
first-class, the 
oughly seasone@] 
troops can copt) 


men. 
rush on to 
bayonets th 
await them. T 
onslaught ha 
failed. Ti 
Mahsuds li 
among pebb 
and blood, ea 
gripping a long 
knife. 


“What is a 
good of it? 


knows! But’ t 
the Mahsuds ° on) 
the hilltop, thal 
comrades lie no 
longer on those 


and the fruit 
two gardens 
within easy reach 
of them. The 
are damsels there 
with retiring 
glances, whom 
nor man nor ji 
nee hath touchel 
before them; like 
jacinths ‘ag 
pearls are they, 
the fair, the beau- 
teous with large dark eyeballs, kept close in their pavilions.’ 
“And so the war goes on, as it has gone on for fifty yea 
and more. The British soldier—and his Indian comrade—con 
tinues to sweat up sultry hillsides and toil along with the daily 
convoys, living a life more solitary than that of the keeper of 
sultan’s harem, with none of the distractions enjoyed by tha 
official, a life more ascetic than a priest’s, with none of hi 
spiritual consolations, a life more dangerous than a rum-runner’s, 
with no excitement save the fear of sudden death. It is only 
an idea that keeps the troops at their work—the idea of duty. — 
“From Southern Waziristan, the land of the intractable Mah- 


juds, we motor north across the mountains and stony desert. 
Wlore mud-walled villages, with more businesslike towers. Even 
wound Bannu, the Waziri metropolis, where the land is irrigated 
y the Kurram River and highly cultivated, the Waziri retains 
iis wild hillman’s aspect. With his sharp features and hawk’s 
jtyes, in early middle life he looks like a hungry wolf, and he is! 
| “Seventy miles northeast of Bannu, we ascend into the moun- 
lains to Kohat, one of the most notorious cities of the Afghan 
frontier. Kohat is an important military station and the scene 
of frequent night raids on the part of the Afridis. Not long 
es we passed through the town, Afridi outlaws crept stealthily 
| to the bungalow of 
Major A. J. Ellis, 
during that officer’s 
absence, murdered 
his wife, and then 
‘carried off his beau- 
tiful eighteen-year- 
old daughter without 
even arousing the 


guards who were 
away. Had a puni- 


but a few yards 


‘tempted to follow 
|the kidnapers into 
\the mountain fast- 


A fridis 
would 


Province, Sir John 
Maffey knew this; 
/so he commissioned 
a brave medical mis- 
‘sionary, a Mrs. 
Starr, to go alone 
into a region where 
no European had 
ever ventured be- 
|fore, in search of 
Major Ellis’s daugh- 
ter. The tribesmen 
so admired Mrs. 
Starr’s courage that 
they allowed the girl 
to return unharmed. 

“As thieves, these 
tribesmen are in a 
class by themselves. 
On more than one 
Occasion, when I 
have been sleeping 
in a tent with a de- 
tachment of troops, 
Afridis have crept 
into the camp and 
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the frontier army of British India. The majority of them are 
now well armed. It is fortunate for the peace of India that 
the intertribal warfare generally keeps the one hundred thousand 
Afridis busy among themselves. 

“Thére is, naturally, a great demand for lethal weapons among 
these people, and this demand has created a remarkable source 
of supply—a rifle factory in the wilderness, where semi-savage 
mechanics have taught themselves to bore rifle-barrels and make 
breech-locks. This rather famous little factory, situated in the 
Independent Territory between Peshawar and Kohat, in the 
country of the Adam Khel Afridis, was started some fifteen years 

ago. In much the 
| same altruistic spirit 
| as that in which 
| Henry Ford worked 
' out a low-priced mo- 


tor-car, a certain 
Afridi malik, or 
headman, named 


Sher Din Shahabud- 
din, set out to make 
a rifle with which 
the poor man could 
kill his enemy at 
small expense. The 
malik had to con- 
tend with many dif- 
ficulties — lack of 
men, money and 
materials. But he 
imported workmen 
from Sialkot and 
spent all his savings 
in buying steel from 
Bombay, and some- 
how or other he 
nursed the new in- 
dustry along, so that 
at the time of his 
death he was able to 
hand over a flourish- 
ing factory to his 
five sons. Then the 
five sons quarreled, 
as sons are wont to 
do, and set up fac- 
tories on their own 
account. Three of 
these have been suc- 
cessful, and, consid- 
ering the machinery 
and men at their dis- 
posal, they turn out 
surprisingly good 
weapons.” 

“We were coldly 
received at the first 
factory of the vil- 
lage, but farther on 
we found a rival 


silently carried out oo > brother, who was 
one of their night oS — — oe well disposed. He 
raids. British sol- OUTPOSTS IN THE WAZIR COUNTRY gave us tea and 
diers in this area At the top is a British outpost, manned by native troops, overlooking Central Asia’s navel of showed us over his 
sleep with their  bedevilment, that wild country inhabited by the wolf-like Wazirs; and below are some of the plant. Since the 


rifles chained ‘to gentlemen against whom the outpost stands. 


their bodies to pre- 
vent them from be- | ; 
ing stolen, So artful are the raiders that they have been known 
to take the bedclothes from under a soldier without waking him. 
Even if observed, they usually get away, because they grease 
their bodies to make them slippery. x 
_ “The Afridis live in the grim, country of the Kohat Pass and 
in the Tirah region. They are tall, fair-skinned, shaven-pated, 
and of markedly Jewish type. Allah has blessed them with a 
glorious climate, fertile valleys, herds of cattle, and many camels. 
But the blood of fighting men is in their veins. From the thick 
mud forts where they dwell, they emerge from time to time to 
| carry on bitter feuds with neighboring tribes or to wage war with 


UN 
‘ 


In the professional brigand business it seems that 
As the Wazirs are entirely convinced that if they 


even grandfathers can find a place in the ranks. y 
die in battle they go direct to the paradise of the Prophet they are naturally utterly careless of life. 


war, the pass-made 
rifle, he told us, has 
had to face a Bol- 
shevist competitor, which is being smuggled into India in large 
quantities. This rifle has a modern breech-action instead of the 
Martini lever-action of the pass-made rifle and is equal in accu- 
racy and durability to the British Lee-Enfield. It sells for four 
hundred rupees, or about $128. A pass-made rifle takes one 
man ten days to build and costs eighty rupees. Because of its 
cheapness, this weapon will probably be able to hold its own 
against all competition, but even its makers do not claim that it 
is equal to the European article. In fact, our friend, the manu- 
facturer, carried a perfectly good Lee-Enfield himself, quite nat- 
urally scorning the native article.” 
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BOOKLETS AND BULLETINS 


The Information Bureau of the Club 
lists herewith a number of attractive book- 
lets and bulletins that are now available 
for the use of members. Again, it is 
necessary to point out that while the Club 
is very glad to supply these booklets to 
those who really need them, the supply is 
limited and we urge members to apply 
only for those that cover points that they 
definitely expect to visit this summer. 


SEEING AMERICA FIRST 


New York and New England—The Catskill 
Mountains; the Adirondacks; The 1,000 Islands; 
Lake George and Lake Champlain; Along the 
Sunrise Trails of Long Island; Mountain and 
Lake Resorts Along the Lackawanna Railroad; 
Hotels and Camps in Maine and New Hamp- 
shire; Summer Resort Manual (Southern New 
England Seashore, Mountain and Country Re- 
sorts), Hotels, Farms, Cottages and Camps in 
New England; Cape Cod; Martha’s Vineyard; 
Rhode Island Shores; Nantucket; All Along 
Shore, Water Courses and Canoe Voyages in 
Maine The Belgrade Lakes; Fishing in Maine; 
Alongshore from the Kennebec to Penobscot 
Bay; Lakes and Woods of Maine; Lafayette 
National Park; Bar Harbor; National Forests 
in the Eastern District; Vacations in the White 
Mountain National Forest; To the Summit of 
Mt. Washington; Lake Winnepesatke; Lake 
Sunapee; Cape Ann. 

New Jersey—Along the Shore; In the Foot- 
hills; New Jersey Seashore Resorts. 


The South—The Land of the Sky; The Gulf 
Coast; Chickamauga and Adjacent Battlefields. 

California—California Calls You; California 
Picture Book; California for the Tourist; Lake 
Tahoe; Los Angeles Today; Los Angeles, What 

-to See and How to See It; Feeling at Home in 

San Francisco; Sacramento, 

Texas—Sunny San Antonio. 

The Southwest—Off the Beaten Path in New 
Mexico and Arizona; Apache Trail of Arizona; 
Arizona Winter; Old Santa Fe and Round- 
about; Colorado and Utah Rockies; Colorado’s 
Mountain Playgrounds; Colorado Summer; 
Colorado Playgrounds; Pike’s Peak Region; 
Colorado Under the Turquoise Sky; Outdoor 
Life in the Rockies; Scenic Colorado and Utah; 
Come up to Colorado; Teton Mountain Route 
to Yellowstone Park; The Cody Road to Yel- 
lowstone Park; The Colorado Way to Yellow- 
stone. 


THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


The Pacific Northwest—Seattle and the 
Charmed Land; Ten Vacation Days in Seattle; 
In the Green Summer Playground Around Spo- 
kane; The Evergreen Playground, Tacoma, 
Seattle, Bellingham, Vancouver, Victoria; Spo- 
kane, the Power City; Greeters’ Tourist Guide 
to Spokane; Our Spokane; Spokane and the In- 
land Empire of the Pacific Northwest; Alaska, 
Atlin and the Yukon; Alaska Steamship Com- 
pany; British Columbia Coast Service; To Alas- 
ka via Seattle Gateway; Tacoma, the Hub of 
the Evergreen Playground; Portland, Oregon, 
Featuring the Columbia River Highway; Recre- 
ate In Oregon; Oregon, the Vacation State 
Land of Opportunity; Northeastern Wyoming; 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 

tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation factl- 

ties; to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of lstoric 

sites, the development of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of our 

forests and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and all 

movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples 
of the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 
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Vacation Land in the National Forest of Ore- 
gon; Mountain Outing in the Rainier National 
Forest; Forest Trails and Highways of the 
Mount Rainier National Forest; Forest Trails 
and Highways of the Mount Hood Region. 


Canada—Resorts in the Canadian Pacific 
Rockies; Pacific Rockies; Pacific Coast Tours 
Through the Canadian Pacific Rockies; Golf 
in Canada; Bungalow Camps in Ontario; Bun- 
galow Camps in the Canadian Pacific Rockies; 
Lake Windermere Camp; Hunting and Fishing 
in New Brunswick; French River; Highlands 
of Ontario; Lake of Bays; Algonquin Park; 
Resorts in Ontario; Quebec, Historic and Pic- 
turesque; Quebec Resorts; Prince Edward 


Island, the Garden of the Gulf; Camping in— 


Canada; Fishing in Canada. 


Hawati—Hawaii, the Year-Round  Play- 
ground; Hawaii, A Primer; See All of Hawaii. 


National Parks—Rocky Mountain | National 
Park; Crater Lake National Park; Sequoia and 
General Grant National Park; Mt. Rainier Na- 
tional Park; Zion National Park; Hawaii Na- 
tional Park; Yellowstone National Park; Yose- 
mite Park; Glacier National Park; The Grand 
Canyon; The Petrified Forest National Monu- 
ment; Hot Springs National Park. 


VISA CHARGES 


In our May issue we printed a state- 
ment that the Greek charge for a vise on 
an American passport was six dollars. 
This was done on the authority of the 
semi-official Hellenic Information Bureau 
of Washington, D. C. 

The Bureau now informs us that their 
statement was incorrect, they having over- 
looked the announcement made by the 
Greek Government a few weeks pre- 
viously that the fee had been increased 
from six to ten dollars, in order to con- 
form with the rate charged by the United 
States and most of the European coun- 
tries. 


TRAVEL ACCOMMODATIONS IN 
INDIA 


During the last quarter of a century 
travel conditions in India have been 
greatly improved. The Indian railways 
now provide excellent facilities on the 
trunk lines, and Indian hotels at the more 
important cities, while by no means as 
modern as those of the United States, are 
comfortable and in most cases well ap- 
pointed, according to a detailed report 


covering modes of travel in India sub- - 


mitted by Assistant Trade Commissioner 
E. G. Sabine, who is stationed at Cal- 


. cutta. 


According to Mr. Sabine, the principal 
months of travel in India are from No- 
vember to March, inclusive, during which 
time the weather is comparatively cool. 
Extreme heat during the other months 
makes travel uncomfortable. Indian rail- 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Edward Hungerford | 
Major-General Viktor Balel] 
Harry A. Franck ai 
The Earl of Hardwicke ! 


vant accommodations are provided on a 
trains, so that the traveler can employ aj 
“bearer” to take care of his bedding and} 
keep the compartment in order, All first} 
class trains carry dining cars. | 
All the principal commercial centers on | 
the coasts of India can be reached by ex- 
cellent steamer service, and many prefer 
travel by water (whenever available) toj} 
the railroads, because of the greater dé] 
gree of comfort afforded. Th 
~ Special circular FE—297, “Travel 
India,” contains the complete report, i 
cluding information, lines of travel, d 
tance and time required, cost, and other} 
pertinent information relative to travel) 
conditions in India. This circular will 
supplied upon application to the Bure 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
AN ALASKAN BLOCKHOUSE ] 
Plans for the restoration of an historic 
Russian blockhouse in Sitka National }) 
Monument, Alaska, have just been ap- | 
proved by the Department of the Interior. } 
The blockhouse will be restored in 1 2 
original dimensions and appearance a 
will be a picturesque addition to the 
monument. ; 


This is the logical place for the restoras 
tion of the old Russian defense, for the 
site of the Sitka Monument was tl 
scene of several battles between the Rus= 
sians and the Kik-Siti Indians during a } 
period of two years. Finally, in 1804 the 
Russians, aided by Aleuts, gained the de- | 
cisive “Battle of Alaska” which resulted | 
in the complete subjugation of the Indians 
of southeastern Alaska to Russian rules’ 
This paved the way for the later pur-_ 
chase of Alaska by the United States. Had ~ 
Russian supremacy failed early in the 
nineteenth century England’s efforts to 
acquire the Territory would undoubtedly 
have been successful. Within the monu- 
ment are the graves of a Russian mid-_ 
shipman and six Russian sailors killed in 
battle and buried where they fell. 

Here also are sixteen ancient totem 
poles, donated to the United States by the 
modern Indians of southeastern Alaska, 
who felt that this old stronghold of their 
ancestors was a fitting place to preserve 
their totems. 


This restoration work has been made — 
possible through the action of the Alaska 
Historical Association and the Sitka Com- . 
mercial Club, through which the necessary ~ 
funds are being raised. There will bel 
no cost to the Government involved. . 
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To the West aes 


of 
SOUTH 
ae 
ui HAVANA, Coen PERU 


HERE old houses with carved doors 
and overhanging balconies recall the 
charm and romance of Old Spain... . 


Where streets in cities of the interior country 
are lined with the remains of walls and arches 
of the Inca civilization.... 


Where modern commerce flows ceaselessly from port to port, and 
seaward.... 


Calling at Havana, Cristobal, Balboa, Callao, Mollendo, Arica, 
Iquique, Antofagasta, Valparaiso. 


July 15-S.S. ESSEQUIBO ~~ Aug.12-S.S. EBRO 
On the majestic liners of the Pacific Line, you will find comfortable staterooms, 


a table beyond criticism, deck space for sports or rest, and active, obliging 
attendants. 


PACIFIC LINE 


The Pacific Steam Navigation Co. 
Sanderson & Son, Inc., 26 Broadway, New York 


or your local travel adviser. 


via Spanish Americas 
Low Summer Fares Wow/ 


$35 ROUND ONE WAY STEAMER 


TRIP ONE WAY RAIL 
HE most economical, most-interesting route to the 
coast. From your home town, at main line points 
and back in either direction. Including meals and bed 
_on steamer—first-class—and first-class railroad trans- 
portation. 
The only line to Los Angeles and San Francisco offering 


2 Days at Panama Canal and visits at Colombia, Nica- 
ragua, Salvador, Guatemala and Mexico. 


Returning by any direct rail route, with stop-over privileges— 


‘ seeing the Apache Trail, Yellowstone, Grand Canyon, Yo- 


semite. Slight additional cost via Portland, Seattle, or Van- 
couver. 


Sailings from 

New York: 
S.SVenezuela.July 8 
S.S.Ecuador..July 29 
S.S.Colombia.Aug. 26 


Booklet on Request. 


Tickets and informa- 
tion from any agent 
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COOKS Cruises Supreme 


1927 


A New Way e 
Around An Old World! 


Different from any voyage hitherto known. Epoch- 
making inthe history of Educational and Pleasure 
travel. A rare opportunity to view the World from 
new angles, its color and variety, its strange life 
and stranger beauty. In a ship of luxury and de- 
sirable friendships, this cruise renders Travel an 
income-bearing investment through life. 


The South Sea Islands, New Zealand, 
Tasmania, Australia, the East Indies, 
Ceylon, South and East Africa and South 
America—a major voyage of unceasing 
interest. 


The famous Cunard Ship FRANCONIA has again been chartered 
Sailing from New York, January 12, 1927 
from Los cAngeles, January 28, 1927 
Returning to New York, June 2, 1927 


Gayred 
CThe Mediterranean 


The White Star Liner HOMERIC “The Ship of Splendor” 
Sailing from New York, January 22nd, 1927 
Returning March 30th, 1927 


en 
3 >) 


voyage of qreat comfort and charm on one of 
the largest, most luxurious ships in the World. 


Famous for its exquisite cuisine and ship service. 
Under direct Cook management—an organization 


B%, 
unmatched in efficiency and unflaqqing courtesy, Cy 
The itinerary covers: Madeira, Cadiz, 9 


Gibraltar, Algiers, La Goulette (Tunis), 
Naples, Athens (Phaleron Bay), Chanak 
Kalesi, Constantinople, Haifa, Jerusalem, 
Alexandria, Cairo, Palermo, Naples, 
Monaco, Gibraltar, Southampton, 
New Uork. 


rede 
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Many shore excursions of intense interest. A long 
stay in Eqypt, the Holy Land and elsewhere. 
Stop-over privileges in Europe. 


THOS. COOK 
& son 


585 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 253 Broadway 


Philadelphia Boston Chicago St. Louis 
San Francisco Los Angeles Toronto 
Montreal Vancouver 
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In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


A Modest Anthology 


UR AMERICAN weakness for condensation has let us in 
6 for considerable criticism at the hands of foreign writers ; 

and, indeed, we are prone to turn ourselves—aided by 
anthologies, outlines and bookshelves of various lengths—into 
compendiums of more or less useless information. In this coun- 
try, above all others, one continually meets the man or woman 
who can talk for five minutes upon any given subject but never, 
in any case, for six, though life itself and all hope of happiness 
depended upon it. It is false, however, to predicate upon this 
characteristic failing of ours an hypothesis to the effect that all 
anthologies exert a pernicious influence. Human knowledge, 
after all, must be correlated in order to save the student the phys- 
ically impossible task of wading through mountains of manuscript 
in order to unearth a single original thought. 

In a sense, every editor is an anthologist, and the books or 
stories or articles he selects are his anthology. It is the extrava- 
gant claims of advertisers, who ballyhoo each new outline or 
anthology as a complete education, a panacea for all human ills, 
or an easy road to culture, rather than the actual work of the 
compilers, which should be criticized. 

Barrett Clark and Maxim Lieber, who edited GREAT SHORT 
STORIES OF THE WORLD (McBride, $5), set about their 
job with a very clear conception of 
where their work, as anthologists, com- 
menced, and where it ended. “Here,” 
they said, in effect, “is an opportunity 
to get together, under one cover, a 
group of the short masterpieces of all 
time. Such a book will serve a mul- 
tiplicity of purposes, for it will provide 
the student with a handy reference 
volume and the writer with fair 
samples of the work of his peers, while 
the general reader—in addition to the 
pleasure he may derive from a perusal 
of the compilation—will be encouraged 
to explore further on his own account 
into the realms of literature. Thus, 

without pretense of having selected all 

Shue abana ei of the great short stories, or only the 

the Fall a new novel, The greatest short stories, we shall have 

Fiddler in Barly accomplished a useful and interesting 
task.” ; 

So it was that GREAT SHORT STORIES OF THE WORLD 
came into being. It is difficult to trace the direct effect upon the 
reading public of an editorial policy, yet the work of these two 
modest editors has been enthusiastically praised by such werld- 
famous practitioners of the short story as Selma Lagerlof, 
Artur Schnitzler, George Moore, Sherwood Anderson and many 
others; it has received excellent press notices from all corners 
of the United States; and best of all, has found many thousands 
of enthusiastic readers—the proof, of course, of the pudding. 


ROBERT NATHAN, 


Negro Plays 


Robert McBride & Company have just published LONESOME 
ROAD: Six Plays for the Negro Theatre, by Paul Green. The 
plays deal with the toil-worn Negroes who, for more than a 
hundred years, have borne the brunt of labor in the great coastal 
plain of North Carolina, living in the vilest of huts, the prey of 
their own superstition and practices and the white man’s cupidity 
and passion. Of the author, Barrett H. Clark writes as follows 
in The Drama: “Mr. Green is in his early thirties. He is an 
instructor in the department of philosophy at the University of 
North Carolina, an ex-student of Professor Frederick Koch, and 
editor of The Reviewer. The biographical details of his life are 
as yet of no concern to. the public. It is enough that he is a 
dramatist by conviction and not an experimenter; that he is al- 
ready past his apprenticeship ; that he has a clear and independent 
mind ; and that he is an utterly sincere and fearless artist.” 


BOOK NEWS FROM THE ‘BRICK HOUSE 
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A New Humorist 


HE PUBLICATION of Thorne Smith’s new novel, TO 

PER (McBride, $2), marks the advent of a decidedly on 

inal personality in Ameri- 
can literature. An extraordinary 
piece of creative work, the prod- 
uct of a vivid imagination, TOP- 
PER is humorous enough to be 
considered seriously, and serious 
enough to provoke thought, en- 
tirely apart from its mirth- 
arousing qualities. Through a 
screen of humor and fantasy, Mr. 
Smith regards with a roving eye 
the actions of his characters. He 
has created what one may term a 
field of his own—a novel as diffi- 
cult to classify as “The Crock of 
Gold,” “Alice in Wonderland,’ or 
even “Mr. Polly.” Moré’ than a 
novel of humor, TOPPER is a 
book of real beauty and astonishing 
situations — impossible adventure, 
which we would all love to live; 
life with an added zest and much 
sagacious insight. It is quite possible that you will not admire 
Topper and his friends, but we cannot help but feel that readers — 
will follow their adventures with avidity and the wish that they | 
could accompany this fantastic crew. ; ae 


JAMES BRANCH CABELL 
Whose latest romance, 


The Silver Stallion, is now in 
its fourth large printing. 
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An Adventurer in the Face of Fate 


Soldier blood flows deeply in the veins of Merlin Moore Tay- — 
lor, newspaper man, explorer and author, yet he has never been — 
able to break into a war despite his best efforts. 

His first ancestor in this country came over from England in 
1640, and thereafter his descendants fought in all the wars with 
credit to themselves. None of Mr. Taylor’s immediate family 
was of the right age when the Spanish-American war came on, | 
so Mr. Taylor, then 12 years old, tried to get into it himself by i 
running off with an Arkansas regiment. He was adopted as a 
company mascot and held the job three weeks before his family | 
caught up with him, and he was publicly spanked upon the reg- © 
mental parade ground before being taken home. 

In Brazil, a couple of years later, he was conscripted into the 
army, but his missionary father got him out through the United 
States consul. i = 

Back again in the United States, he joined a Missouri National 
Guard regiment and eventually was given a lieutenancy, which he © 
resigned when he left that state—just a few months before the ~ 
regiment went to the Mexican border. a 

When the United States entered the world war he was given — 
intelligence work at home but, after repeated efforts, was ordered 
to get ready for duty abroad. It turned out to be a military job 
in Brazil instead of service in France. 

So, being all primed to fight, when the war ended he went 
adventuring in the South Seas. One of his experiences consisted 
of leading an expedition into unexplored mountain regions of 
British New Guinea, the story of which has recently been issued 
in book form from the presses of Robert M. McBride & Com- 
pany, under the title, “The Heart of Black Papua.” 

“All my military training was not in vain, however,” Mr. Tay- 
lor says. “In my home city of Chicago, I’m a captain—of a 


girls’ escort and initiatory drill team!” 
ey 
. in all literature, steps into the 


adventures of Mr. Topper, nN 


oS when least expected, adding | 2 
( EB his bit to the wresistible and M 
AZ y) astomshing gaiety of the tale. re Ife : 
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Around Paris With a Bookworm 
(Continued from page 12) 


times, windows and floors and 
ceilings. These bookshops have, 
in addition, a silent specimen of 
moth-eaten humanity seated at 
a small desk in the dark. This 
human will be found writing 
descriptions of books, in a min- 
ute hand, on small, very smail 
note cards. There are about 
three chances to one that, when 
you enter, you will not see this 
human at all. It—for the sex 
does not matter—will be con- 
cealed behind piles of books or 
else obscured in total darkness. 
There is a formidable body of 
scientific evidence that French 
booksellers, like cats and owls, 
can see in the dark. But this 
human, whether you can see it 
or not, can see you perfectly 
well. Nevertheless, it goes on 
writing, ignoring your presence. 
Perhaps it is sizing you up. 
Perhaps you are in the wrong 
place. Perhaps ... when _you 
are sufficiently awed by this si- 
lence and this-obscurity, the hu- 
man addresses you in the most 
sepulchral of all graveyard 
voices: “Monsieur desires... ?” 
And, if you have finally discov- 
ered this human, you will notice, 
to your considerable terror, that 
it has fixed you with a baleful 
eye. You say what you want. 
The human goes through a little 
box of notes, packed in so tightly 
that each one must be pulled up 
by the ears to be read. Probably 
the human will then announce in 
the same voice, and with the 
same stare, as before: “We 
haven’t it’, and will instantly re- 
sume writing in the dark, per- 
haps honoring your departure 
with an excessively pessimistic 
“Bonjour”. The typical Parisian 
old-bookseller is not an adept in 
the social graces. Perhaps he 
does not often come into direct 
contact with youth and beauty. 
Grouchy, rusty-coated old,schol- 
ars are neither munificent nor 
encouraging, and the bookseller 
and his clerk have generally had 
their exuberant cordiality nipped 
in the bud. 

That is likely to be yqur ex- 
perience in one of the typical 
old-book shops—the kind that is 
tiny in dimension or lost in some 
black court and up a flight of 
stairs. It pays to go to these 
shops, for if you find what you 
are after it is likely to be cheap 
—even cheaper than what you 
will find on the quais. And be- 
sides, you are sometimes en- 
couraged to browse, and in such 
cases you may be well rewarded 
for your time and the loss of 
your eyesight. 

But there are a half-dozen or 
more shops on the Left Bank 
that are particularly worth 


while. They are the large shops, 
where you may find a hundred 
thousand books or so. And 
since they deal with buyers from 
many countries, they have 
evolved more modern business 


methods, and have a better sense | ’ 


of the value of courtesy. If you 
are really interested and go back 
to these shops once or twice to 
buy, you will doubtless be given 
the freedom of the shelves, and 
can spend a half-day, if you will, 
perched between heaven and 
earth in intercourse with the 
Elzevirs and the Aldi and the 
elusive “Pierre Marteau” and 
the rest of the old band of 
artists, scholars orci a 
There is one such shop in the 
Rue de Seine, under the shadow 
of the French Institute, another 
in the Rue Danton, others ree 
the quais, another in the Rue 
Bonaparte. 


Eheremavensa: toe ine ote: 
book shops, too, on the left bank, 
where you may find the most 
varied odds and ends among the 
stately fagades of the Opera 
Omnia of St. Thomas Aquinas 
and The Benedictine Annals of 
Mabillon. The quarter that ex- 
tends from Saint Sulpice to the 
Ecole Militaire is the place for 
such shops; for it is the strong- 
hold of orthodoxy nowadays, 
and dignified by the palace of 
the Archbishops of Paris. On 
the whole, it is a quiet, sunny, 
dignified corner of the city,|: 
where you are quite likely to fall 
into that blissful state of mind 
where time seems of worth only 
for the leisurely adventures of 
browsing among old books. 


There are many rare and 
beautiful tomes to be found in 
all these shops. But of course, 
Paris is a city where luxury has 
become a tradition. And so it 
has old-book shops that can hold 
their own with the most famous 
antiquarians for the treasures 
that they keep against the com- 
ing of a well-rated check-book. 
There is such a shop on the 
quais, opposite the house where 
Voltaire died. Poverty and all 
things unsightly seem very far 
away when you are in that shop. 
Yet I would not advise you to 
go there unless you are seriously 
intending to buy. For such 
beautiful books as those you will 
find there are not to’ be thumbed 
by everyone. Further down the 
quais, near the Place Saint- 
Michel, is another such shop. It 
is kept by a very famous collec- 
tor of books about voyages of 
discovery in America and the 
Orient. You can rest assured 
that if you are in quest of such 
books or atlases, it is there that 

(Continued on page 45) 
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jou will find them, if anywhere. 
ut you can be equally sure that 
1 will do no browsing there, 
or the proprietor is a Cerberus: 


je is most pleasant, but on that 
ne point of touching any of his 
looks, he is implacable. But 
|ld-book dealers.can afford to 
ty conditions upon their cus- 
pmers. For, after all, they are 
ipecialsts, and where there can 
e no competition there will al- 
vays be an etiquette that is 
lifferent from that of ordinary 
jusiness, 

' But all this only scratches the 
jurface of the great world of 
he Paris book-shops. They are 
is varied as all the epochs ofvall 
he civilizations of the world, 
ind there are shops for every 
articular branch of knowledge. 
n Montmartre I know an Ori- 
ntal shop where the Talmud 


_ Around Paris With a Bookworm 
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and the Zohar and the Sepher 
Yetsiwreh are throned like patri- 
archs in their old majesty over a 
flaming red population of books 
on magic and devils and all other 
unholy wisdom. Opposite Notre 
Dame is an occult book-shop 
where you are awed by silence 
and where the light falters be- 
hind the blue curtains at the 
windows. In the middle of a 
network of ancient streets, by a 
tiny green square, is a shop 
where silent, overworked clerks 
wearily sell books that describe 
only the vices and frivolities of 
mundane existence. A similar 
one still survives in the galleries 
of the Palais-Royal, which was 
once the theatre of so many of 
the light-hearted adventures of 
our happier forefathers. 

But alas! “Paris n'est plus 
Paris!” 


Ree Miountain That Made a Lake 
(Continued from page 21) 


o a depth of ten feet. As the 
ains ceased and the melting 
nows vanished before the sum- 
ner sun the inflow into the lake 
lecreased, The water continued 
o rise, however, for about three 
veeks, until it stood within eight 
eet of the lowest point of the 
rest of the dam, but did not 
vertop it. For some time all 
he inflow was held by the dam, 
0 that the river channel and the 
rrigation ditches below were 
ry. About the middle of July, 
iowever, the water began to seep 
hrough the rock debris compos- 
ng the dam, and by July 20 this 
yutflow had reached four hun- 
Ired cubic feet per second, In 
August the outflow was esti- 
mated by one engineer as five 
windred second-feet. This ap- 
ears to have been about the 
same as the volume of outflow 
at the time of my visit, the 18th 
of September. At that time the 
ake stood about nine feet below 
ts high water mark. ae 

‘What will occur when. the 
pring flood comes down the 
stos Ventre Valley in 1926? 
Ine engineer has estimated a 
ossible flood of four thousand 
ubic feet per second this spring, 
Ir eight times the volume which 


was seeping through the dam in 
September. In the spring of 
1918 the spring flood, measured 
at Kelly by the U. S. Geological 
Survey, reached a peak of more 
than six thousand second-feet, 
and it averaged four thousand 
second-feet for two weeks. Such 
a flood would speedily overtop 
the barrier, and the cutting of a 
channel only twenty-five feet 
deep would release more than a 
quarter of the one hundred and 
sixty-four thousand acre-feet es- 
timated as impounded. 

Will the rock-fill dam, with no 
controlling gates and no ade- 
quate spillways, be able to with- 
stand such a flood? Will the 
great quantity of huge blocks of 
limestone and sandstone, which 
comprise much of the dump, so 
clog the narrow parts of the 
gorge as to retard and distribute 
the outflow and reduce the 
danger therefrom? This is a 
question of vital importance, but 
one that cannot be adequately 
discussed in this article. Sudden 
release of such a flood as forty- 
eight thousand acre-feet, in ad- 
dition to the copious inflow, 


could scarcely result otherwise 
than disastrously even with the 
greatest precautions. 


were sold at fifteen cents everybody would 
smoke them.” No doubt, but that’s easier 
said than done. For without the finer tobac- 


cos, the subtle delicacy, made possible by a 
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reception, and even then only by 
a favored few. The religious 
attributes of the Sultans, who 
are direct descendants of the 
Prophet, are such that they al- 
ways live a very secluded life, 
and, like his ancestors, Mulai 
Youssef, the reigning sovereign, 
seldom appears in public except 
on the great feast days and at 
times on Fridays, on his way to 
the mosque. A royal procession 
in Morocco is indeed worth 
seeing, for the Sultan appears 
in all his pomp and surrounded 
by his court. In front of him 
are led gaily caparisoned horses, 
while over his head is held the 
crimson or green and gold para- 
sol, the emblem of royalty. 
Slaves wave long white scarves 


Jon each side of his horse, and 


before and after him ride the 
bearers of the sacred banners, 
great flags of brocade and velvet 
rich in gold embroidery and 
tissue. 

The vast gardens of the palace 
have now become a public park 
and one can motor for several 
miles through groves of olive 
and orange trees, above the tops 


of which feathery palms and 
stately cypresses raise their 
heads. The two great reservoirs 
—large enough to be described 
as lakes—which serve to irrigate 
these gardens are well worth a 
visit. On looking over the placid 
surface of the water one’s eye 
wanders above the tree-tops to 
the great chain of snow-peaks 
that bar the sky in the south. 

But it is perhaps Marrakesh 
itself, rather than any of the 
sights it can boast, that most at- 
tracts the traveler. Its teeming 
native life; its good-natured 
laughing crowds; its half-ruined 
buildings; its open spaces; its 
narrow bazaars, and its splendid 
winter sunshine, with air like 
champagne—all render it a most 
attractive spot. There are many 
excursions to make to the foot- 
hills of the Atlas range and else- 
where, and rides and walks ga- 
lore in the palm groves. It is 
easy to reach—five hours by 
motor-car from Casablanca over 
a most excellent road—and once 
reached its fascination is irresis- 
tible, for it is unique among 
African cities, 


The Runaway Slaves of Dutch Guiana 
(Continued from page 19) 


same result as if the new-born 
baby did these things.” 

When Barney and the captain 
had finished their business, it 
was time for us to take our de- 
parture. However, before we 
were allowed to leave, I was pre- 
sented with a calabash contain- 
ing three eggs, more or less 
fresh. I felt rather guilty in 
accepting their gift, as 1 knew 
fowls were scarce in these jungle 
clearings but I was afraid,to 
refuse, lest they be offended. 
We were to return by boat, and 
a man was waiting to convey us 
to the launch which would meet 
us at the mouth of the creek. 
At the landing-place, over the 
path leading up to the village 
was a frame of palm branches 
designed to brush away all evil 
spirits from those who passed 
through, and drawn up on the 


beach were native dugouts of 
different sizes—small ones which 
the children learn to navigate 
almost as soon as they can walk, 
and larger ones fashioned of a 
giant mora, fifteen or twenty 
feet long, some of these with 
arched shelters of palm leaves 
in the center to protect food and 
fire on long journeys. 

They all trooped down to the 
creek with us. Wading out into 
the stream and jumping into 
their corials. they surrounded 
our boat until we were ready to 
leave, and as we moved away 
the water seemed full of splash- 
ing, diving humans. A turn in 
the creek soon hid them from 
sight but above the sound of the 
motor we could still hear them 
laughing, shouting and calling 
“good-byes”’ to us as we depart- 
ed.on the homeward journey. 
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The New Europe 


A large scale folding map showing the 
est political divisions and containing 
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iropean cities. Many steamship routes 


> marked. 
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Ye inches. Heavy paper cover, 


~Price 50c net 
The Visitor’s Paris 


A folding street map of Paris showing 
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three colors. Size 15 by 20 inches. 

\ Price 35c net 


The Visitor’s London | 
Uniform with the above. Price 35c net. 
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Fundy’s Forgotten Island 
(Continued from page 35) 


ful task of buying horses for the 
Government, spoke admiringly 
of his nephew’s active life at the 
front and his fighting in many 
battles. 


The show-place of the island, 
so far as the visitor is concerned, 
is several miles distant from the 
fishing villages, at South West 
Head, and we soon arranged to 
go! ti ere tosee the (clitts. In 
Grand Manan, as everywhere, 
the genius of Detroit provides 
the means of casual transporta- 
tion. We asked the Ford man 
whether he could take us to 
South West Head and what the 
cost would be. “Well,” he said, 
deprecatingly, “‘it’ll be an all-day 
trip and a little expensive. I'll 
have to charge you about seven 
dollars.” Then, apologetically, 
“But I'll take a lunch along for 
the party 1f you make the trip.” 
The joy with which the bargain 
was closed on the part of the 
“party” was ill concealed. 

Going through various villages 
along shore, all of which draw 
their commercial life-blood from 
the fishing industries, we finally 
diverge on a rough inland road 
and come out on high land near 
a lighthouse. Before getting out 
of the automobile I ask if I can 
get to the bottom of the cliffs to 
take some photographs. “Ye-es, 
you can go down, but I wouldn’t 
advise you to take that camera 
along,” is the reply. When we 
get to the edge of the cliffs and 
see the method of “going down,” 
we don’t wonder at the advice. 
A wire cable drops sheer over 
what seems to be a precipice, 
and one is expected to go down 
hand over hand. 

Of course these cliffs are only 
three or four hundred feet high, 
but they are black, steep, and 
forbidding, Nowhere along the 
coast, unless in Labrador, 
stretches such a stern and rock- 
bound coast. We follow the path 
along the edge of the cliff, which 
goes for some distance from the 
lighthouse, to find a vantage- 
point for our pictures, but are 
forced to content ourselves with 
the jutting points that give us 
views of the deep coves that have 
been cut into the cliffs by the 
age-long action of wind and 
wave. The peaceful quality of 
both of these agencies on this 
quiet summer day give no indi- 
cation of their resistless force_in 
time of storm, when the beetling 
rocks are transformed into miles 
of blinding spume, the smoke of 
the sea’s heavy artillery that for 
ages has been battering down 
this sea wall and will some day, 
no doubt, carry the island “by 
storm” and restore it to old 
ocean’s domain. 
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Going Away? 


° 

A Few Suggestions 

North Pacific Coast, Na- 

Alaska: tional Parks and Alaska. 

Ferty-eight days, with escort. Leaving 
daly 8th, Complete rate, $750. 

Independent trips to 

California: {i0°?Tana of ‘Eternal 

Spring.” Routes arranged te conform 

with individual desire. Personally cen- 

dueted tours, leaving July and August. 


Wonderful opportunity 
Bermuda: to visit these charming 


islands at exeeedingly low rates. 8-day 
trip, imoluding steamer, good hotels and 
complete sight-seeing, $94 up. 


Five days water each di- 
Jamaica: rection and five days on 


island. All expenses, $200. 
A 10-day cruise with 4 days 
Havana: at Havana, complete, $140. 
River and vicinity 1s 
Saguenay: reached by Independ- 
emt and Escorted Tours via the St. Law- 
renee, Montreal, Thous. Islands and Que- 
bes. Return via Lakes Champlain and 

George. 

inde- 


= Attractive 
Nova Scotia: pendent teurs to 
the heart of the Evangeline country, mest 
romantie section of the north. 


Using steamer as 
Great Lakes: fott for "entire 
trip. Duluth, $100. 


Chieago,. $77.50. 
Write for our interesting 
Europe: booklet, giving various 
itineraries for European travel at the 
mest economical rates. 
A most comprehen- 
Travel Tips: sive Travel Book- 


let, giving hundreds of suggestions, with 
Prices. Sent free upon request. 
Ask for Booklet T 


Simmons Gours 


Successors to McCann’s Tours. Since 1876 
1828 Broadway Opp. Macy’s 


NEW YORK CITY 


Mystic Dances of the Painted Desert 
(Continued from page 29) 


the line of the Snake priests. 
Both clans join in forming a 
great serpentine figure which 
coils and writhes around the 
ring of sacred meal until it fin- 
ally forms a circle with the 
snakes held high above the 
heads of the dancers. The ring 
closes and the snakes are cast 
into a heap and sprinkled with 
the sacred meal, symbolical of 
the prayers of their younger 
brothers with whom they have 
been dancing. The snakes are 
then picked up and transported 
north, west, south and east and 


turned loose upon the desert to 
return to the underworld, bear- 
ing with them the prayers of 
their brothers for rain. 

The Smoki People have un- 


‘dertaken a great work in pre- 


serving these ancient ceremoni- 
als. Other cities give pageants 
from time to time depicting local 
history or borrowing from the 
classic Greek dances, but the 
Smoki People are giving each 
year a true reproduction of the 
mystical ceremonials that were 
old when the history of America 
was yet unwritten. 


What Germans Think of America 
(Continued from page 16) 


” 


“American Tailor,” who is sup- 
posed suddenly to be superior to 
the once-vaunted Englischer 
Schneider, proudly paints the 
stars-and-stripes on his sign- 
board. Imagine any American, 
even one far below the Hundred 


Percent standard, making simi- 
lar use of the imperial or repub- 
lican colors of Germany—if 
Germany had given us the fin- 
ishing blow! 

A part of this, to us, wholly 
unbelievable psychology may be 
explained by the nature of Ger- 
man party politics—the princi- 
ples of the party are venerated 
like religious dogmas and thus 
the hatred between them is as 
intense as that which actuates 
religious strife. A part of this 
attitude expresses itself in ex- 
alting or worshiping. things 
foreign — American, English, 
French, Italian, Russian—in dep- 
reciation of the native product 
—since praise of the native 
product is part of an opposing 
political faith. Thus, a promi- 
nent dramatic critic of Berlin 
who paid a hasty visit to 
America wrote a book, upon 
“Yankeeland,” which is one ec- 
static paean of praise from be- 
ginning to end—a booming and 
boosting that would put our 
greatest artists in that field to 
shame. , 

The influence of Sinclair 
Lewis, who is widely read in 
Germany, has given the German 
worshipers of America an in- 
sight into an America of which, 
despite their countless friends 
and relatives in the United 
States, they had remained very 
ignorant. H. L.  Mencken’s 


“SOURCE NORMANDE 


The famous Springs for 
Phlebitis, Varicose and all affections 
of the circulation. 


Hotel des Thermes 


First class; 200 rooms. Every comfort. 
Situated in the Park of the Thermal 
establishment. 


Season May 15th to Sept. 30th 


Direct train service from Paris 


Healing 


sea and dizziness caused by travel 


motion. Journey by Sea, Train, critical attitude is but dimly 

B Car, Auto or Air in perfect comfort understood and his humor 
¢ with Mothersill’s. 32 = 

75c. & $1.50 at Drug Stores or direct shoots wide of the German 


The Mothersill Remedy Co., Ltd. mark, while my own modest at- 


tempts to give the Germans a 
picture of the actual America 
have not been free of criticism 
by born Germans of the very 
ubiquitous “know-better” class 


who may have spent a year or 
two in New York or Chicago. 
In fashions, too, American tastes 


are beginning to assert them-_ 


selves, especially in the feminine 
world. Our adoration of the 
pretty girl has even lately 
brought forth a book called, 
oddly enough, Girl-Kultur! Am- 
erican sport records are fol- 
lowed with an almost fanatical 
interest and many a promising 
world-champion is beginning to 
burgeon forth—even in prize- 
fighting, a sport unknown in 
Germany before the war. 

This widespread American in- 
fluence in Germany is not, of 
course, purely a post-war prod- 
uct. Odd as it may seem it was 
the ex-Kaiser himself who pre- 
pared the way—his intense ad- 
miration of America turned 
spick-and-span Berlin, as many 
a German has complained, into 
a kind of continental Chicago, 
his féting of American notables 
and millionaires at the Kiel re- 
gattas, his gifts to Harvard Uni- 
versity, the honors and decora- 
tions he bestowed on American 
professors like Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, his founding of the 
Amerika Institut at Berlin, the 
exchange professorships, his 
personal friendship with Roose- 
velt—all these were evidences of 
William’s ardent and open ad- 
miration of the nation which 
was finally fated to wreck his 
empire. The “commercial” 
Kaiser felt a strain of enterpris- 
ing Americanism in his own 
nature. As a matter of fact the 
amazing economic and industrial 
rise of Germany in the course 
of a few decades was an achieve- 
ment which ‘was distinctly Am- 
erican in power and magnitude. 
In this sense, as well as in the 
vital interest of the German in 
all that is new in science and 
hopeful in progress, there is a 
certain affinity between the two 
nations, both of which, like 


(Continued on page 49) 
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a, 
lussia, must be accounted 
mong the “young” nations of 
ie world. The burning desire 
) cooperate with America, in- 
ustrially as well as politically, 
|, voiced by every publicist, edi- 
or and official of prominence ‘in 
he Reich. The contact from 
‘ne German side is not difficult 
so far as language goes— 
ince almost every educated Ger- 
nan speaks English. 

If there are still Americans 
rho are hesitant about visiting 
xermany and whose imagina- 
ons are still disturbed by sparks 
jrom the lurid, sooty smithy of 
\ar-propaganda, or who fear 
ihat language may prove an im- 
‘ediment, let them compose 
heir souls in peace and throw 
ll their rusty moral armor on 
he serap-heap. Germany is still 
‘irgin soil, still an undiscovered 
jountry for most of our people, 
ind yet it is one of the most in- 
resting, picturesque and diver- 
\ified lands in the world, teem- 
ng with superb historical, archi- 
ectural and natural beauties and 
joints of interest. This diversity 
s still further augmented by the 
liversity in the type of the in- 
iabitants and by the separate 
sentres of culture in the capitals 
of the various former kingdoms, 
yrand-duchies and principalities. 
Thus, while London may mean 
ll England and Paris all France, 
Berlin cannot mean even politi- 
sally, all Germany,—for Mun- 
ch, Hamburg, Stuttgart, Co- 


Picturesque America: Resorts 
ind Playgrounds of America: De 
-uxe edition $15.00; Traveler’s edi- 
ion, $10.00. 

The publishers announce that the 
Murpose of this work will be accom- 
lished if it helps increase a more 
eneral appreciation of the pictur- 
sque beauty of outdoors in Amer- 
ca. The book can hardly fail of 
i ben for it is beautifully made 
and illustrated, and with a list of 
nost distinguished 
mong whom one finds Robert Ster- 
ing Yard, Zane Grey, Henry Van 
Dyke, Mary Roberts Rinehart, 
harles Lummis, J. B. Harkin, 
Arthur Stringer, Mary Carolyn Da- 
fies and others. The illustrations 
make a yaluable collection, There 


The Travels of Marco Polo, re- 
ised from Marsden’s translation 
nd edited with an introduction by 
fanuel _Komroff (Boni and Live- 
ight. It is over a hundred years 
nce Marsden made his classical 
anslation of Marco Polo. Since 
in many things have happened. 
Xplorers like Sven Hedin, Sir 
urel Stein, Colonel Henry Yule and 
lajor Sykes have made extensive 
urneys along the itineraries first 
corded by Marco Polo. Much 
aluable scientific material has been 
ontributed, and this edition has 
een revised in the light of the re- 
es. : 
‘larco Polo was the first traveler 
record the medieval civilization of 
Sept AHe was the first to 
fi: 
} 


contributors, _ 


What Germans Think of America 
(Continued from page 48) 


logne, Leipzig, Dresden and 
many other highly individual 
capitals assert themselves far 
beyond the rank of mere pro- 
vincial towns. 

The modern spirit in art, in 
architecture, in stagecraft, in in- 
terior decoration, in poster art, 
in book-bindings, in the arts- 
and-crafts, is so powerfully cre- 
ative in Germany that its dy- 
namic qualities are beginning to 
penetrate far beyond the borders 
of the Fatherland. The Ameri- 
can who visits Germany will not 
only be received as a friend, but 
will be able to enrich himself 
with impressions and _ experi- 
ences which can be fitted into 
his own life and his own cos- 
mos, that is, he will be able to 
assimilate them as things racial- 
ly akin and as products of the 
Zeitgeist. But let him not fail 
to remember that the Germany 
of today is no longer the pros- 
perous, powerful, happy, more 
than orderly land of before the 
War; that honesty, good-nature 
and thoroughness are no longer 
extant in the same degree as be- 


. fore; that oppression, profiteer- 


ing, suffering and want have 
wreaked havoc upon the morale 
of the people, and that a great 
nation is in the toils of a bond- 
age which, were it imposed upon 
ourselves, we should perhaps 
not be able to bear with the 
same almost superhuman 
patience and equanimity that 
Germany is displaying. 


are altogether five hundred and fifty 
views made by Clatworthy, Newman, 
Hileman, Byron Harmon and other 
well-known artists and photogra- 
phers. There is much inspirational 
material in the text and captions, and 
an especially fine section of the book 
is that devoted to the spirit of inter- 
national neighborliness, by J. B. Har- 
kin, Commissioner of the National 
Parks of Canada. As a reference 
volume, the value of the book has 
been increased by the inclusion, with 
the index, of the courtesy notices and 
a descriptive list of travel books. 
Picturesque America will be a guide 
for both the experienced and the 
prospective traveler, as well as an ad- 
ditional source of enjoyable reading 
and reference. 


describe the life of the people in 
China, Tibet, Burma, Ceylon, India, 
and the other hundred places that he 
visited. He described the dazzling 
court of Kublai Khan and the organ- 
ization of the great Mongol army; 
and he also described strange little 
birds and ‘animals unknown in his 
own land, and temples that had gold- 


,en roofs, and odd customs, strange 
~ sights, historical and allegorical le- 


gends and many other things. No 
volume has ever contained a greater 
magazine of marvels. All these 
were the discoveries of one man. 
When Marco Polo arrived at the 
court of the great Khan Kublai, Pe- 
kin had just been rebuilt and made 


the Capital of China. 
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intense radiations from 
the quartz mercury arc. 
No burns occurred when 
“‘NoBURN”’ was applied. 
Areas unprotected were 
very much reddened.” 


OR RELIABLE INFORMATION 
AND ADVICE CONCERNING 


SCHOOLS and TUTORS 
IN EUROPE 
parents should consult 
Truman & Knightley, Ltd. 


the leading Scholastic Agents 
in England 
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Be Sunburn Proof 


Dr. Luckiesh, Director 
Lighting Research Labo- 
ratories, Nat’] Lamp 
Works, General Electric F 
Co., Nela Park,isfamous ; 
for researches in light. 
His test confirms what 
thousands of sportsmen 
have known for years— 
that NOBURN gives ab- 
solute protection against 
Sunburn. It prevents 
sunburn—but not the 


61, Conduit Street 


(midway between Regent Street 
and Bond Street) 


LONDON, W. 1. 


Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines) 
OLS,”’ th 


Publishers of ‘“SCHO e most 
complete Directory of Schools in Great 
Britain. Sent on receipt of one dollar. 


tan. Send $1 for bottle, A free booklet “On the Choice 
Money back if not satis- of a School’’ can be obtained 
fied. Strong, Cobb & Co., from the Bureau of the Na- 


: tional Travel Club of America, 
PG ied OL 7, West 16th St., New York. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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EE Nature’s loveliest charms from the 

broad, shaded decks of these big, swift 
Day Line flyers between New York and 
Albany. 


A cool delightful trip which can be made a 
part of almost any summer itinerary. Just see 
that your ticket reads via Day Line and enjoy 
for yourself this famous 150-mile river sail of 
superb beauty and grandeur. 


ATTRACTIVE ONE-DAY OUTINGS 


Year after year, residents or visitors to New York find new de- 
lights in the popular and restful one-day outings to Indian Point, 
Bear Mountain, West Point, Newburgh and Poughkeepsie. All 
service daily including Sunday until October 17th. Music. 
Restaurant. Write for timetable and illustrated literature. 


Steamers: “Hendrick Hudson” 
“Alexander Hamilton” “Robert Fulton” “Albany” 
“DeWitt Clinton” “Chauncey M: Depew” 


Hudson River Day Line 


Desbrosses St. Pier, New York 


CENTENNIAL SEASON 
1826 — 1926 


10 MILES SOUTH 2 ATLANTIC CITY 


AMERICAS GREATEST 
FAMILY RESORT 
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BOARDWALK AT ELEVENTH STREET 
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AMERICAN PLAN 
NEW - MODERN: 
FIREPROOF - 
232 ROOMS WITH BATH 
SEA WATER BATHS 
AND OPEN ~AIPU 
SWIMMING POOL 


JS: Howarp StocuM 
PRESIDENT~MANAGER 
* FOR SEVEN YEARS MANAGER: 


~The GREEN BRIER. 


HITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 
Wet Winging ° 
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-SEE AMERICA WITE 
McBRIDE BOOK$ 


UNDER THE SKY IN CALIFORNIA 
By Charles Francis Saunders 


The out-door life and the beauties of the state 
described for the Californian as well as for the 
tourist. Illus. $3.00 


FINDING THE WORTH WHILE IN 
CALIFORNIA 
By Charles Francis Saunders 


The best features and sights of California expertly 
selected and delightfully described for the traveler 
who can spend only a limited time on the coast. 

Illus. $1.50 


FINDING THE WORTH WHILE IN 
THE SOUTHWEST 
By Charles Francis Saunders 


A convenient and entertaining pocket guide to 
the wonderspots of Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Southern California. » Illus. $1.50 


A LITTLE BOOK OF CALIFORNIA 
MISSIONS 
By Charles Francis Saunders 


Tells of the crumbling line of Spanish missions 
that lie along California’s great highway, El 
Camino Real. Illus. $1.00 


THROUGH OUR UNKNOWN SOUTH- 
WEST 
By Agnes C. Laut 


An inspiring and helpful book on the wonder spots 
of our American pictureland. $3.00 


GLACIER PARK 
By Agnes C. Laut 


Everything that anyone could want to know about 
Glacier Park and the country round about the 
Columbia Highway. Illus. $3.00 


NEW YORK IN SEVEN DAYS 
By Helena Smith Dayton and Louise 
Bascom Barratt $1.50 


BOSTON IN SEVEN DAYS 
By C. R. Athearn 


Lively and informative guides to Manhattan and 
the Hub, prepared for prone in a hurry and com- 


menting amusingly on the sights. 


With maps, Each $1.50 
PERSONALITY OF AMERICAN CITIES 
By Edward Hungerford 


A book to enlighten the sceptic who says that 
American cities are uninteresting. _— Illus. $2.50 
THE BLAZED TRAIL OF THE OLD 


FRONTIER 
By Anges C. Laut 


The account of an expedition over the pioneef 
trails of the northwest—history written by those 
who made it. Illus. $4.00 


At all bookstores 


ROBERT M. MCBRIDE 6 COMPA 


Publishers ~ 7 West 16th Street = 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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